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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
Lirtxz has been done in public this week. The announcements of 
preparatives for the opening session and the transfer of power have 
ceased for the time. In Ireland alone has there been any political 
action, and that is of no great mark. ‘The want of facts to set 
forth has tasked the writers who are summoned daily before the 
public to seek out matter for speculation; but there is mostly that 
unreal look about it which belongs to the writings of those who 
must ‘‘ say something,” yet do not know exactly what it will most 
benefit their party to say, or what will have the best chance of 
fitting the event. That which possesses the most solidity is an 
able discourse on the Irish policy of the future Cabinet, which the 
Times has added to its series of papers developing the new Con- 
servative system. Circumstances, it shows, have materially altered 
since Sir Ropert Pert made his oft-repeated admission of the 
“ difficulty with Ireland”; he has now secured a large majority in 
the House of Commons, who will not refuse, or grant with hostile 
reluctance, the means of enforcing his measures. While, there- 
fore, no needless provocation will be given to the sensitive people, 
Sir Rozerr Peet will be able to set a limit to the organized op- 
position which will be excited against him, and to restrain that re- 
sistance at least within the bounds of decorum and the law. So 
far the calculation is no doubt just; but it seems scarcely to make 
sufficient account of one or two incidents to the difficulty, 
which no mere accession of Parliamentary power can sum- 
marily remove. For example, the Irish Liberals will no 
longer be engaged in fighting on the side of Government, in 
making diversions in its favour, or superseding more earnest war- 
fare by a sham resistance; but will be truly and earnestly in oppo- 
sition. The English people, jealous of “freedom,” are always 
more ready to take part with the opponents of Government; and 
that sympathy which Mr. O’Conngwt’s extravagancies and incon- 
sistencies have alienated, will be much more readily restored when 
his party are thrown intoa real oppugnancy. Again, it is possible, 
as Mr. O'Connext seems to have proved lately at Carlow, to work 
the Irish people into a state of ungovernable excitement, without 
committing the exciter to unlawful language: Government, there- 
fore, might possibly have to deal with a hostile multitude and yet 
find no ringleaders whom the law could touch. Now, numbers are 
of all things and in all cases the most difficult for the statesman to 
dispose of safely. There may be much empty boasting in Mr. 
O’Cornexx’s computation of the millions at his back with whom 
he is to oppose Peet; but let even one million get into their heads 
the notion that they are bound to resist to extremity, and the 
task of the English statesman would be rendered nearly hopeless. 
No adequate measure of coercion could be devised that would not 
arouse every feeling and passion in England which it is essential to 
Conservative policy to keep in abeyance. There is another and 
yet more important light in which the same point may be viewed: 
owever willing, Mr. O’ConneLL may not be the most efficient 
agent in increasing Sir Ronert’s “ difficulty with Ireland.” is 
worst difficulty is conditional upon the conduct of some among his 
Own party. 
Orangemen? Not indeed that we have the boundless dread of 
the Anti-Papist monster that many entertain; but the question is 
essential to a complete estimate of Sir Ronert’s task. 
that we are too apt to apply nicknames to parties on account of 
Some common characteristic, and then, by an inverse process, to 
set up an ideal personation of the thing implied by the nickname, 
and represent to ourselves all who hear it as having no other attri- 
butes or feelings. Call a man an “ Orangeman,” and we are 
straightway disposed to picture him as one who does nothing but 
drink “ the immortal memory” and eject tenants; panting for the 
time when, instead of being shot at by Catholics who escape by 
favour of popular conspiracy, he may shoot Catholics with im- 
punity by favour of Government connivance. Such an idealism is 
fitter for the novelist than the political reasoner. Besides, it is one 
of the things which does most credit to the Whigs, that they have 
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replaced the troops that used to keep Ireland in subjection with 
a clumsy force, by an efficient police, with which the succeeding 
Ministers will be able to keep equal order whether it be menaced 
by Orangemen or Repealers. Individual defiance of the law, there- 
fore, is an obsolete offence. The Tory Magistrates of Carlow have 
just shown how they appreciate the police force, by contenting them- 
selves with a demand of “twenty-five” additional men, in order 
to restore tranquillity in their “ disorganized” county. Suppose, 
however, that the Tories do not break the law, but are the occasion 
of others breaking it: it is just possible that the return of their 
party to power may be understood by many of the more violent 
as a return of their own ascendancy iu each locality; that, in- 
toxicated by a reflected triumph, they may revert to the old in- 
solences, if not to the old practices, and that if they can no longer 
oppress, they may exasperate. The difficulty which would thus 
arise to the chief of the party would then be the most embarrassing 
that he could have to encounter : he would be reduced to the alter- 
native of applying a very unexpected coercion to his own adherents, 
or of bearing the odium, fatal to him on this side the Channel, 
of their misdeeds. A hundred hot-headed Orangemen unfortu- 
nately strewed about the country, if once they got the bit between 
their teeth, would do Sir Rosert Pret more mischief than all 
O’Coxnett and his millions can threaten. The alliance which 
Mr. O’Connetr now offers between the Repealers of Ireland and 
the “Further Reformers” of England, with very little show of 
hope, would at once be concluded. ‘The moral to be deduced from 
these considerations is essential to the success of the new Govern- 
ment: the moderate course which is indicated for their policy must 
be pursued in Ireland in its most rigid temperance ; but they must 
go beyond that. In Ireland, far more than in England or Scotland, 
it is necessary to avoid official partisanship. Among its ardent 
people, partisanships are not only more vehement, but, being so, 
each is more suspicious of the motives of the rest, and more ready to 
construe every act into hostility. Partisans cannot be trusted with 
power, norisit respected in their hands. It must therefore be with- 
held from them. Men should be sought, if they are to be found, who 
have not been eager in party strife ; of high private character, and 
of firmness sufficient to enforce the law against all parties, and 
most of all to enforce discretion upon the most sanguine of the 
Government party. If Mr. O'Conner and his clerical coad- 
jutors are to be prevented from playing with rebellion and foreign 
invasion, as spoiled children play with fire in angry sport, so 
neither must a shadow of excuse be given for O’ConNELL’s rei- 
terated prophecy, that the ministers of the law will be selected for 
their party keenness; nor must an instant’s impunity await the 
provocation to violence as the excuse for retaliation. And it must 
be borne in mind, that there is one standing grievance, which im- 
parts force even to the hackneyed cry of “ justice to Ireland”— 
the Church, which is maintained for the minority at the expense of 
the majority. That grievance Sir Ronerr Prex cannot remove ; 
but while justice dictates, policy requires, the utmost forbearance 
and judgment in dealing with even the petulancies of a people who 
have still that gross wrong to allege. The extent of Sir Ronert’s 
difficulty with Ireland will depend upon his own earliest acts in 
that country. Moderation he has promised generally; energy is 
expected of him; but neither moderation nor energy in his own 
conduct will suffice in Ireland: his instruments must be properly 
chosen. The law must be firmly administered towards all; and 
it must be placed above suspicion. The fantastic extravagancies 
and pretences of Irish party war must be met by solid realities: 
whatever of statecraft may pass in England, in Ireland the thing 
wanted is honest reality. ‘The very process which has rendered 
the phantoms of Irish politics distasteful and tiresome to the 
English public, and deadened its sympathy, has left it free to be 
more critical in the matter than governments have ever yet found 
it. The wants, the dangers, and the difficulties of Ireland, are few, 
elementary, and palpable: the success or failure of their treatment 
vill be glaring: Ireland will therefore constitute, not only a grave 
charge to the statesman, but the readiest test of his fitness for the 
juncture. How much has been tolerated in the Whigs, because 
of their comparative success in Ireland!—so much the more will 
be expected of their successors. 





The statesman’s glance at the sky is scarcely more inspiriting 
than it was last week. This week began with a better promise, 
but it has not been kept: there have been glimpses of sunshine, 
which have served little purpose but to tantalize the anxious polis 
tician. Meanwhile, the season is creeping by, without supplying 
those “ few days of sunshine” which are petitioned-for in all quar- 
ters in order to the ripening of the corn. The morpings and nights 
are chill and gusty; the rain only “holds up” at-intervals; snow 
even has fallen in Lincolnshire; and autumn seems already to ap- 
proach. The weather is more potent than the Anti-Corn-law 
League: Sir Ropert Pest, if he would not concede to Whig en- 
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treaties or to “pressure from without,” must yet succumb to the 
seasons. 





Considering that the Four Powers at least, if not all Christen- 
dom, are bent upon preserving ‘the peace of Europe,” that peace 
seems to stand in remarkable jeopardy. Not a month passes with- 
out some unaccountable movement on the part of one or other of 
the peace-preservers, and instant suspicion on the part of all the 
rest. At Highland feasts, each guest used to stick his dagger before 
him in the board, to assure all that none would make a secret and 
sudden use of his weapon. ‘The powers of the civilized world sit in 
equal mistrust of each other, but without so generous a candour. 
France just now has attracted the eyes of doubt to heractions. She 
is busy pushing her ships about here and there, amassing a “ naval 
army,” and displaying the utmost activity in the preparation for 
war. Why? is it not a time of profound peace? have not all 
causes of dispute been removed? is France only playing with the 
deadly toys which she has no pretence for using; or does she seek 
a pretence, and intend some sudden onset on those who are unpre- 
pared? ‘These are questions which pass from mouth to mouth in 
other lands. Some say that France is preparing to watch a new 
revolt in Syria, and to be ready for its “ eventualities.” But is 
Syria in more than the ordinary state of revolt? Others guess that 
France anticipates a movement in Spain, and is making ready to 
act with decision. But again, what can France have to do in 
Spain, apart from other powers who concur with her in maintaining 
a protective neutrality, and in advance of their codperation? Time 
will solve the riddle: perhaps it only means, that the French 
Government wishes to get up a wonderment for the amusement of 
its people, as a diversion in favour of the tax-surveyors. 








Poor Spain is also an object of suspicion, less in alarm for others 
than for herself. Queen Curistina’s angry protest against her 
dismissal from the guardianship of her children has caused a com- 
motion among her late subjects. The Government have issued 
a counter manifesto, which, from its tone of angry retort, and 
its exhortation to the people to attend only to the Cortes and what 
they advise, seems to indicate a sense of apprehension on the part 
of its authors. It is reported in more than one quarter, that a re- 
volution is brewing in Spain, to reinstate Curistina; and a Paris 
paper says that it is to take place tomorrow. It is affirmed that it 
is to be headed by General Leon, and aided by Narvarz. Since 
that assertion was made, we learn from the Spanish capital that 
Narvaez has taken an active part in rebuking the Government, 
by letter, for the removal of the Queen; and that Espartero, for 
secret political reasons, has forbidden Leon to leave Madrid. 
The Court. 
Tue business of the approaching session has already begun to break 
in upon the unusual quiet which the Queen and Prince Albert have 
been enjoying at Windsor. 

The Queen held a Privy Council at two o’clock on Wednesday af- 
ternoon. It was attended by Prince Albert, the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury, the Secretaries of State for the Home and Foreign departments, 
the First Commissioner of the Woods and Forests, the Lord Chamber- 
lain, and the Paymaster of the Forces; the last, Mr. Edward John 
Stanley, being sworn of the Council on his first attendance at the Board. 

After the Council, those by whom it was attended dined at the Royal 
table. 

Among the visiters at the Castle have been the Duke and Dutchess 
of Bedford, the Marquis and Marchioness of Clanricarde, and Lord 
Palmerston. 

Prince Albert reviewed the Seventy-second Regiment of High- 
landers, in the Home Park, at half-past seven on Thursday morning. 

Yesterday was the birthday of the Queen Dowager. The Duke and 
Dutchess and Prince George of Cambridge went over to Bushy Park, 
to congratulate her Majesty. In town, a few of the Royal tradesmen 
and others illuminated their houses. 

The Duke and Dutchess, the Princess Augusta, and the Princess 
Mary of Cambridge, left town on Saturday, for Kew; the Duke and 
Dutchess having previously attended at the Italian Opera. Prince 
George joined the family circle on Monday. The Duke and Dutchess 
returned to town, on Tuesday and went to the Opera again. 








The Queen has consented to patronize the City of London General 
Pension Society, and has presented the Society with a donation of 100/. 


The Hertford Reformer tells two little moral tales of Royalty— 

“ Her Majesty is, as our readers may be aware perhaps, habitually an early 
riser. During her stay at Panshanger she was abroad as early as seven o'clock, 
in company with Prince Albert. On one of these morning excursions, she 
was desirous of seeing a charming little lodge situate in a dell on the left as 
you pass through the Park from Hertingfordbury. The rustic party were 
quite unprepared for so distinguished an honour; and accordingly, the game- 
keeper addressed them at first with less homage than he would have paid to 
his Sovereign. He was fortunate enough to discover his error in time, and 
made reparation for his mistake by showing his illustrious visiters his different 
specimens of game, many of them exccedingly beautiful and of uncommon 
kinds, and with which they seemed exceedingly pleased. The affection the 
Royal pair discovered towards each other, not a little, we believe, astonished 
the rustic. He appears never to have suspected Queens and Princes of such 
vulgar sympathies as those which are experienced by the common herd. How 
was his wonder raised at hearing her Majesty address the Prince as ‘my dear!’ 
It would have comported more, no doubt, with his notions of regal etiquette 
for her Majesty to have addressed him as ‘your Royal Highness Prince Albert 
of Saxe Coburg, &c. &c. &c.’; but no such thing was the case. Here is a re- 
velation for married folks! Don’t be frightened of being ‘thought vulgar 
through cherishing those natural and interesting emotions which husbands and 
wives ought ever to feel towards one another, for your Queen thinks it not un- 
becoming her to display them.” 

_ “On another occasion, the Prince, who was passing through a gate at Hert- 
ingfordbury, was recognized by a lad. His Royal Highness, observing the 








boy’s amazement, accosted him, ‘ Well, my man, you don’t know me? ’— Yes, 
I do,’ replied the urchin: ‘ you are Prince Albert.’ The Prince smiied, and 
asked him how he knew? ‘ Because,’ replied the boy, by no means discon- 
certed, ‘of the hair you have got there’; and with this he drew his fingerg 
across his upper lip.” 

The race of -_= survives—of the ingenuous quidnune who wag 
surprised to see the Duke of York sport with his child “ like any pri- 
vate father of a family.” 


The Metropolis. 

After an interval of twenty years, a Court of Conservancy of the 
River Thames and waters of the Medway, for the county and city of 
London, was held at Guildhall,on Thursday. The Recorder presided, 
A Jury was selected from the commercial men residing in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of the river ; and after being duly sworn, they em- 
barked in boats of the City, attended by the Water Bailiff, and exam- 
ined the places where nuisances and obstructions were said to have been 
formed. On their return they made a presentment, in which they re- 
ported an obstruction from barges moored outside the piles in front of 
the wharfs, from London Bridge to the Temple ; and they recommended 
the erection of new piles, better to define the boundaries within which 
craft may be moored. They then reported various obstructions, caused 
by the floating-piers placed at the bridges for the accommodation of 
passengers landing from steam-boats; but they considered that the 
public derived more convenience than injury from all of these piers, ex- 
cept one on the north-east side of Blackfriars Bridge, which impedes 
the navigation of the river, and is unsafe in itself. The Recorder said 
that steps would be taken towards the removal of the encroachments 
and nuisances pointed out by the Jury. 

It is understood that a new pier is to be constructed at Blackfriars 
Bridge, similar to the one at Southwark Bridge, which was praised by 
the Jury as the best adapted to the convenience of the public, while it 
presented little if any obstruction to the navigation. 

At two o’clock on Thursday afternoon, Sir Isambard Brunel passed 
from the Surrey side of the river through the Thames Tunnel, and 
ascended into the shaft on the Middiesex side. The small portion of 
the distance, about twenty-five feet, now incomplete, is connected with 
the shaft on the Middlesex side of the river by a driftway, through 
which, at the end of the Tunnel, Sir Isambard passed. Mr. Page, the 
acting engineer, was in the shaft; and with the men received Sir Isam- 
bard with loud cheers. He briefly addressed the men, thanking them 
for their courage and perseverance. About an hour afterwards, Mr. 
Hawes, M.P., and Mr. Hutton, the late Member for Dublin, accompa- 
nied by Mr. Mason, one of the assistant engineers, walked from Rother- 
hithe through the Tunnel and driftway to Wapping. In a few months, 
it is expected, one of the archways will be open for foot-passengers. 

At the Marylebone Vestry, on Saturday last, a motion was made by 
Mr. Josephs, supported by Lord Nugent, and ultimately carried by a 
majority of 2 to 1, that experience had proved the advantages of the 
wooden pavement in Oxford Street to be so great as to justify the 
Vestry in extending it from its present termination at Weils Street to 
Vere Street. 





The proprietors of the Brighton Railway held a half-yearly meeting 
on Monday last, at the London Tavern. The report states, that from 
the first week of the opening of the line to Hayward’s Heath, when 2,483 
travAled on it, paying 9252 in fares, to the last week, the increase of 
trafiic had been such that the passenger's fares for the latter period had 
alone amounted to 2,140/. ‘The line would, it was thought, be opened 
throughout by the 14th February next; when two hours would suffice 
for the journey. The total receipts of the Company to the 30th June 
were 2,008,9301. 8s., and the total expenditure 1,951,906/. 17s. 4d., 
leaving a balance of 57,023/. 10s. 8d.; which, with the additional sum 
raised, will, it is expected, be sufficient to complete the line, at a cost of 
2,289,0811. On the Shoreham branch, the number of passengers was 
190,081, and the fares 6,281/. Os. 7d. The carrying-account, and the 
wharfage of goods, showed an income of 4,872. 19s., leaving a balance 
for the half-year of 1,734/. 7s. 6d. in favour of the Company. 

The half-yearly meeting of the shareholders of the Eastern Counties 
Railway took place at the railway-station in Shoreditch, on Thursday. 
A very long report was read. Contracts have been made for the 
formation of the line from brentwood to Colchester; and the whole 
line is expected to be completely opened to Colchester by September 
1842. A clear balance of profit remained from the traffic of 14,444/., 
equal to 5s. per share. ‘The total cash received by the Company to the 
4th July 1841, amounted to 1,659,351, and the balance remaining in 
hand was 4,462/. The expense of the line to Colchester (50 miles) is 
reckoned at 2,300,000/., which is 34,0002. per mile, independently of 
the London viaduct. The number of Directors was reduced trom 
twenty-two to eighteen. ‘The report was adopted; and the balance of 
14,4441, applicable to a dividend, was reserved till next February. 

The general meeting of the Northern and Eastern Railway Company 
was held at the London Tavern, on hursday ; when the report was 
read for the last half-year. ‘The railway has been completed as far as the 
Harlow road, twenty-two miles and a half from London, and within two 
of Bishop’s Stortford; and it is the intention of the Directors to keep in 
view the carrying out the line to Cambridge, and the Northern and 
Eastern Counties. Since the opening of the line 330,000 passengers had 
travelled by the railway; and during the three days that the line had 
been extended to the Harlow road, there had been an increased return 
of 114. over the corresponding three days of the previous week. The 
balance-sheet showed the capital of the Company to be 468,3591. 9s. 
The receipts for traffic amounted to 14,1871. 17s. 7d.; and after de- 
ducting all expenses, left a balance in favour of the Company of 
4,4101. 18s. 9d. A dividend of 15s. per share was declared. Mr. Wil- 
liams, a shareholder, prayed an extension of time for the payment of the 
calls upon him on 562 hundred-pound shares: the Company, he said, had 
had 14,0001. or 15,000/. of his money to keep it afloat: he was once 
worth 100,000/., but had lost his fortune in railway speculations. The 
chairman said that the money actually paid by Mr. Williams was only 
2,772l. The indulgence was granted. 


At the Mansionhouse, on Saturday, Mr. Ashurst, the solicitor, appeared 
before the Lord Mayor to caution the public against a new method of 
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extortion, which had been practised upon his clients, Messrs. Tarsey 
and Millgate, warehousemen in the City. A person called on Mr. 
Tarsey last Friday night, and asked him if he knew that he rendered 
himself liable to penalties for giving receipts on unstamped paper? Mr. 
Tarsey replied that he knew nothing of the kind. The man produced 
a bundle of receipts, from which singling out five that he said were Mr. 
Tarsey’s, he showed him one purporting to have been given by him toa 
Mr. Edward Roberts, for 20/.; and hinted the prudence of arranging 


the matter by the purchase of it for 10/. or so. Mr. Tarsey, would hear | 


of no such course, but desiring to obtain one of the documents to enable 
him to prosecute the man, he gave 2l. for it, and allowed him to go away. 
The same person had gone to Messrs. Leaf, Smith, and Jones, and as- 
sured them that unless they paid a specified sum by a certain day, to 
Mr. Monck, of Surrey Street, proceedings would immediately be taken 
against them. Advertisements have lately appeared in the Times telling 
persons who possessed unstamped receipts, that if they took them toa 
certain place they “ would hear of something to their advantage.” ‘To 
a question from Sir P. Laurie, Mr. Tarsey answered that he invariably 
gave receipts for the balances of accounts ; but it was quite impossible 
for any but men of business to conjecture what great inconvenience re- 
sulted from the obligation to give receipts for small sums in the infiuity 
of transactions which took place in an extensive concern, The Mayor 
said that the offender should have been detained; for it was a clear 
case of extortion, and he would have dealt with it summarily. The 
giving publicity, to the facts, however would doubtless answer a good 
end, 

At Worship Street, on Monday, a number of poor people were charged 
with having been found sleeping under the arches of the Eastern Coun- 
ties Railway, and with having obstructed the way of passengers by 
their begging importunities. On their examination it came out that 
the inhabitants of no less than fourteen houses in Hope Street, Spital- 
fields, nearly two hundred in number, were turned into the streets last 
Friday by a broker, on the ground of their rents being in arrears. 
These houses have lain a long time empty of regular tenants, owing to 
their ownersbip being a matter of dispute at law; and they have gradually 
become full of persons who retreated to them in hopes of living rent- 
free foratime. On Friday, they were every one, without an instant’s 
warning, driven out of their rooms; many who were absent from home 
losing their furniture and property in the confusion and scramble. 
They had removed ia a body and encamped under the railway, and had 
put up boxes with inscriptions describing their misery, and begging 
charity. The Magistrate regretted that he was unable to do more 
than discharge them from custody. He offered, however, to grant war- 
rants against the ejectors for breach of the peace. A Mr. Hunt, who 
attended for the poor people, resolved to act on that suggestion. 

At an early hour on Sunday evening, a fire was discovered in the 
Reform Club-house. It originated in a furnace used in heating the air 
with which the building is warmed. After some exertion, the fire was 
subdued; but not before it had destroyed the flooring of the furnace- 
room. In the course of Monday, Mr. Barry, the architect, visited the 
place, in company with several of the Committee, and it was determined 
that the furnace should be removed. The building is insured for 
30,0007. ; 10,0007. in the Scottish Union, 10,0002. in the Phoenix, and 
10,000/, in the Royal Exchange. The furniture and its costly ap- 
pendages are said to be insured in the Sun and Atlas fire-offices for 
20,0001. 

A frightful fire startled the inhabitants of Blackheath on Wednesday 
morning. It broke out in a large honse in the Grove, belonging to Lord 
Ashburnham, which stands upon a hill; and the blaze was visible to a 
wide tract of country. The mansion was occupied by sixteen persons, 
Mr. Waller, his wife, and eleven children, his mother, and the servants. 
A policeman saw the flames and raised the alarm. One of the women 
reéchoed his cries of “ fire,” and Mr. Waller was waked: his first care 
‘was to rush to his mother’s room, next to the one to which the fire was 
as yet confined, and to carry her from her bed on to the lawn; he then 
placed bis wife and children, whom he found still asleep, in safety ; 
and then he rushed back, to the top of the house, at the risk of his life, 
to take out the servants—now screaming and nearly suffocated by 
smoke. It is supposed that the woman already mentioned, who was at 
work, had fallen asleep, and that her candle had set light to some bed- 
curtains; but she says that she had gone to bed and put out the light: 
the fire began iu her room. Mr. Waller, who had valuable property in 
the house, only saved two caskets, one of money and another of jewels. 
He has lost a cabinet of curiosities, the fruits of twenty years’ collection. 
The total loss is estimated at 6,000/. Several engines from London 
‘were soon on the spot; and they succeeded in saving four other houses, 
but not before they were seriously damaged. The buildings are insured : 
Mr. Waller’s property was not. 


The YWrobinces. 


Lord Howick has addressed a circular to each of the electors who 
voted for him at the late election, thanking the whole number for their 
kindness. The circumstances under which his opponents have suc- 
ceeded, he says, justify the belief that the great body of the electors is 
not unfavourable to his political opinions or public conduct, and he 
therefore looks forward to the time when he shall be able to renew the 
struggle with a more favourable result. 

The Honourable Captain Maurice Berkeley has published an address 
of thanks to the electors of Gloucester, dated on board of her Majesty's 
ship Thunderer, off Gibraltar, in which he declares, that on “ the all- 
engrossing subject of the Corn-laws he shall give his most cordial sup- 
port to her Majesty’s present Ministers.” His creed, he says, is “ Live 
and let live”—‘ Do unto others as you would they should do unto 
you.” Itis a healthy sign when this golden rule is introduced into the 
addresses of legislators as the basis of their claims to confidence. Our 
late candidate Mr. Hardy set the example of departing a little from the 
beaten track, to found his political creed upon this noble maxim.— 
Worcester Chronicle. 








At Walsall, on Wednesday week, about one hundred and fifty electors 
gave a dinner to Mr. Scott, the new Member for the borough. The 
events of the late election, especially of the election in the borough, 
were the subjects of remark. Mr, Scott deplored the fact that so few 














of the manufacturing towns had emulated the example of Walsall. He 
charged a clergyman of the Church, a Mr. Fisk, with twice abusing 
him in the pulpit; and he turned from the contemplation of the fierce 
ecclesiastic to that of a sort of Parliamentary millennium— 

Was it for Ministers to uphold monopoly? Then let the people follow them, 
and they soon must fall iuto one common ruin, He would have them, then, 
support the first of all religious tenets—* Do to all men as you would have 
them do to you.” This was not a religious maxim only, but a political one; 
and if that maxim were upheld, they need not then be there; the franchise 
would be exercised conscientiously, and they would obtain good measures from 
the spontaneous will of the Parliament. In bis opinion, the interests of each 
class merited an equal regard; and the rules supposed to actuate individuals in 
the domestic circle ought to be extended to classes and society at large. Ags 
for himself, he really could not understand a system founded on principles that 
supposed one class should be supported to the disadvantage of another; every 
individual and every class should derive an equal benefit from the Legislature. 
On this principle, the strife of pirties must cease ; men would be comparatively 
contented—they would live free men, and happily would they die. 

He, and afierwards Mr. Kettle, the chairman, alluded to a system of 
wholesale law proceedings with which they accused their opponents of 
harassing the Liberal electors. Mr. Scott gave an example— 

An individual was canvassed at that period by the friends of the Tory can- 
didate: they tuld him bis vote was good; while at the same time they had in 
their pockets an indictment of that same man for voting against them at 
the previous election, He again voted against them, and the indictment was 
served, 

Mr. Kettle stated the case of a person who was indebted to two 
others: the two creditors employed an attorney to institute proceedings 
against him; and all three, the two creditors and the attorney, met at 
the house of the debtor-elector one day to canvass his vote. Mc. Kettle 
had been advised to institute counter-proceedings of the same kind; but 
he would not degrade himself by adopting that mode of warfare. He 
nointed out, however, an ingenious mode of punishing electioneering 
de inquents— 

It would be well that every man against whom these vexatious proceedin 
had been instituted, should, as a friend of his in Wolverhampton, whose go 
were on the point of seizure for church-rates, threatened to do, plant in front 
of his house a stone, inscribed, “ was indicted for voting at election: 
Mr. » prosecutor; Mr. , solicitor.” 

The Conservatives of Reading celebrated their success at the late 
election by giving a dinner to their Representatives, Mr. Charles Russell 
and Lord Chelsea, in the Town-hall, on Wednesday. Mr. Rickford, 
the Mayor, was appvinted president. At four o'clock, more than six 
hundred respectable inhabitants of the borough and its neizhbourhood 
sat down to table. Of the number were, Sir Claudius Hunter, the 
Honourable General Broderick, the Honourable F. Cadozan, and Mr, 
H. Clive. Mr. Russell explained why their success at the late election 
was greater than that of the opposite pa ty the time before— 

It had been said that the return of Mr. Sergeant Talfourd, in 1835, had 
afforded an instance of a more complete triumph. Unquestionably, that was a 
triumph of which he bad personally every reason to be proud; but it was 
strictly a personal triumph, and not at all political. They were justly proad of 
their gifted and distinguished townsman : he was the schoolfellow of many 
them, and the friend of most. His personal character stood extremely high, 
and of bis politics not much was known. But what was the number of voters 
who returned him—little more than 300—compared with that body of 576 
Conservative electors who had returned Mr. Russell and bis noble colleague 
to serve as their representatives in Parliament? He repeated, that their 
triumph was unexampled in the recollection of the oldest inhabitant of the 
borough. 

He spoke of the use which the Whigs made of the Queen’s name— 

They had been absolutely taunted with thwarting the Royal wishes, and 
opposing objects upon which she had set her beart. But the policy was not 
hers; it was that of the men whom slice happened to find in office when she 
ascended the throne, and in whom she reposed that confidence which was na- 
tural in woman. No one could appreciate more largely, no one could respect 
more deeply than he did, the feelings of natural regard which ber Majesty had 
gratuitously extended to these Miusisters of the first years of her reign. But 
when the injudicious protection of these Ministers would exhibit her to the 
country as the leader of a political party instead of a just and impartial arbitress, 
and a kind and beneticent mistress to all classes of her subjects, had they any 
doubt that the statements put forth by these persous were utterly spurious, and 
fabricated by themselves ? 

The Tories of North Staffordshire gave a public dinner on Friday, 
at the Queen’s Hotel, Burton-upon-Trent, to the Members for the divi- 
sion. A numerous party of the gentry and freeholders assembled, 
Mr. C. Arkwright presided at the principal table, supported by Mr. D, 
Watts Russeil, M.P., Sir Francis Burdett, M.P., Mr: Adderley. M.P., 
Mr. C. R. Colvile, M.P., Sir Nigel Gresley, and Mr. W. Worthington. 

A “grand Conservative festival” was given at Bury, on Friday, to 
Mr. Henry Hardman, the late Conservative candidate for the borough. 
There being no room in Bury large enough to accommodate the num- 
bers who assembled, the dinner took place in the upper story of Mr, 
Charles Openshaw’s manufactory, which was thrown into ove room, 
and splendidly decorated for the occasion. Upwards of six hundred 
gentlemen sat down to dinner. The chair was taken by Mr. James 
Openshaw; and near him were the Honourable R. B. Wilbraham, M.P., 
Mr. John Roby of Rochdale, and Mr. James Lord, Mayor of Wigan. 

Ee ener 

During last week Lord Ashley has been making a kind of tour—it is 
not called of agitution, but of investigation in the manufacturing dis- 
tricts of Yorkshire and Lancashire, for the purpose of ascertaining the 
wishes of the population of that quarter. At a meeting in Leeds on the 
5th, the following resolutions were carried— 

“That it is the opinion of this meeting, that a Ten Hours Factory Bill 
would be advantageous to both the employer and the employed.” ’ 

“ That it isthe opinion of this meeting that no child under twelve years of 
age ought to be admitted to work in any factory.” ; 

“That this meeting is of opinion that no woman ought to be employed in 
any factory after marriage.” 

“That this meeting is of opinion that all dangerous machinery should be 
boxed off. to nv-vent the misfortunes which so frequently occur from its un- 
guarded state.” 

“Phat tue thanks of this meeting be given to Lord Ashley for his kind 
attention to the interests of the labouring-classes, and fur bis great exertions in 
endeavouring to obtain a Ten Hours Factory Bill.” 

_ Similar resolutions, almost word for word, were carried at a meeting 
in Huddersfield on the previous day. At the Leeds meeting, in return- 
ing thanks for the last, Lord Ashley argued ia support of a bill in ae- 
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cordance with the resolutions, which he intends to bring before Parlia- 
ment. His arguments nearly followed the course of the resolutions— 
He contended that what would benefit the mass would never be detrimental 
to individuals; and no man would deny that twelve hours of uninterrupted 
labour would tend to lower and degrade the physical condition of the species, 
to say nothing of the moral effects which must be produced upon females by 
plunging into a vortex where they learned nothing but vice, by being compelled 
to spend the best portions of their lives from twelve years of age to twenty- 
six in a manner which totally unfitted them for maternal duties, and for all 
the most interesting ties of nature. Children, in their earlier years, were but 
too frequently left to the care of birelings, in many cases little better than 
themselves. He had been told of an instance where a mother, shortly after her 
confinement, had been carried to the mill, where, in order to find support for 
herself and her family, she was doomed to toil twelve hours a day in an up- 
right position, which she had not strength to support; whilst her child was de- 
prived of its natural protector, and of her who alone could administer to its 
wants; and, after being dandled for hours in the arms of its idle father—ne- 
cessarily but not wilfully idle—was carried to the mill to receive from her that 
support which she would gladly give it if she could. The Ten Hours Bill 
would, if it accomplished nothing else, give the mother two hours more for 
her dutics at home. The present system reversed the order of Providence—it 
turned man to woman, and woman to man; it placed them in the way to pro- 
duce an offspring, but neglected to provide the means for bringing them up. 
With respect to religious and moral education, what that was useful could the 
children be taught either in the way of domestic duties or otherwise, while 
they were confined as at present? Te had learned recently, in a Sunday 
school, while inquiring as to the absence of the scholars in the forenoon, that 
several of the girls were kept away by their mothers in order that they might 
learn to cook. It was unnatural that children should be deprived of receiving 
their early lessons from their mothers. In Lancashire, parents were maintained 
in idleness by the earnings of their children ; a reversal of the order of nature, 
by which they were taught that it was the duty of parents to lay up for the 
children, and not the children for the parents. From the official returns laid 
before Parliament of the number of deaths in the manufacturing districts, it was 
shown that as many died under twenty ycars of age as under forty in any other 
part of the country. With regard to accidents in mills, he mentioned the case 
of a young woman at Stockport, twenty years of age, who was caught by the 
machinery in a mill in which she worked, and after being whirled round was 
dashed to the ground, with her ankles dislocated and her thighs broken. He 
would not say all that he had heard about her employer, though it might be 
well enough known; but this he would state—her wages were due on the 
Wednesday, and the accident happened on Tuesday: it might be supposed 
that he paid her her wages, and several weeks in advance, to support her under 
her distressing circumstances; but did he do so ?—no, he calculated what the 
time would come to from the period of the accident to that of her wages being 
due, and deducted eighteenpence from her earnings! Lord Ashley instituted a 
prosecution against the factory-owner, and he had the pleasure of recovering for 
that poor girl 100/. damages ; besides which, the man, who refused four shillings 
to box his machinery off, had all the expenses on both sides to pay, amounting 
in all to nearly 600/. It was now proposed that it should be directed by law 
that all machinery should be fenced or boxed off, or raised so as to prevent 
njury. 
At the Wesleyan Conference, at Manchester, on Wednesday week, 
a letter from the Reverend Mr. Hodgson, a member of the Established 
Church, recommending a union between the Wesleyans and the Church, 
was discussed at great length. The discussion was renewed ou the 
following day ; when it was resolved that a reply should be sent to Mr. 
Hodgson, simply thanking him for his kind motives in writing the 
letter, and expressing a desire that greater unanimity of feeling may 
obtain among all religious denominations. The Conference have also 
decided that no preacher shall wear a silk-gown without the express 
permission of the Conference; and two clergymen were reproved for 
having worn the gown in the pulpit. 





A half-yearly meeting of the proprietors of the Grand Junction 
Railway was held on Friday, at the Cotton Sales-room, Liverpool. The 
report read proclaims the Company to be advancing with surprising 
prosperity. he half-year’s receipt had advanced to 208,509/.; while 
the expenditure during that time had been 93,9201. The net receipts 
with former balances would afford a dividend of 5/. 10s., without touch- 
ing the reserve fund of 10,5701. It was stated in a paper read by the 
Chairman, that the total expense of the Grand Junction line of road 
(78 miles) had been 1,644,435/., or 21,082/. per mile. The purchase- 
money of the Warrington and Newton line (4} miles) had been 65,4631, 
or 13,7812. per mile; and the price of the Chester and Crew line (21 
miles) had been 270,115/, or 12,863/. per mile. The stock of engines, 
carriages, and implemeits, was 253,206/. The whole line (103? miles 
long) and the works had therefore cost 2,232,2301., or 21,525/. per mile. 
The capital was 2,203,300/, and the value of the land unsold about 
30,000/.; the total expenditure had therefore been less than their grand 
fund by 270/. He recommended a reduction of the passengers’ fares 
from station to station. There was an increase of 50 per cent. on the 
receipts during the week of the great agricultural meeting. 


On the Chester and North Wales Circuit, last Friday, Charles Old- 





on going up to vote, was beaten, stripped of his clothes, and pelted with 
rotten eggs; the crowd groaning “ Tory, Tory!” as he made his escape. 
Two hundred special constables were then sworn in, and the Riot Act 
was read, placards announcing the latter fact being posted on the walls; 
after which the prisoners were apprehended at different times, as 
having been among the most active of the rioters. The Yeomanry were 
also called out, but not brought into the town. All the prisoners were 
found guilty, and sentenced to three months’ imprisonment; the 
punishment in the case of Lees being aggravated by the addition of 
hard labour, as he was proved to have assaulted one of the constables. 

At the Chester Assizes, one Byrne was convicted of taking part in 
an attack on a coachful of Tory voters at Nantwich, during the election, 
and sentenced to twelve months’ imprisonment. Byrne was identified 
by three women named Dodds. On Saturday, those women returned to 
their home in Welch Row, a poor part of Nantwich; and they have 
since been the object of constant attacks. On Tuesday, the riot alarmed 
the rest of the town: the house of Cooper, another witness against 
Byrne, was attacked ; one man was seriously wounded with a brickbat, 
and the Police were obliged to interfere. The Chief Constable was 
violently assaulted; his hat, which was cut through with some sharp 
instrument, alone saved him from the effects of a blow with a brickbat, 
and his hands were severely bitten. The office of the Clerk to the 
Magistrates was damaged; and an attempt was made to fire the house 
of one Moulton. The interference of the Police was effectual in miti- 
gating the disturbance; but the alarm did not at once subside. 

At the Carlisle Assizes, on the 5th August, John Kirkpatrick was 
tried for the murder of Thomas Jardine, a Police-officer, during the late 
election-riots there. James Jackson was also tried as an accomplice. 
The proof of the blow given by Kirkpatrick was direct, and the surgeon 
showed that this blow was the cause of death. Jackson in no way struck 
the deceased, but he was among the riotous crowd at the time, and was 
present and active in the commotion which produced Jardine’s death. 
Lord Denman directed the Jury, that if Kirkpatrick was really the 
murderer, and Jackson was an aider towards that common purpose, they 
would find him guilty of murder also. But if Kirkpatrick had only 
been guilty of manslaughter, Jackson must be acquitted. The Jury 
convicted Kirkpatrick of manslaughter only: he was sentenced to 
fifteen years’ transportation. Jackson was of course set free. 

William Major, an old man almost in a state of second childhood, who 
was convicted at Exeter Assizes of an attempt to poison his son-in-law, 
and sentenced to death, has had his life spared, in accordance with 
Baron Rolfe’s recommendation. 

The execution of Burlinson, Gill, and Nuttall, for the murder of Mr. 
Cocker, an innkeeper at Knaresborough, took place at York, on 
Saturday last. The prisoners have been penitent ever since their con- 
viction. Burlinson and Gill were agonized and convulsed in death; 
Nuttall seemed to be gone as soon as the bolt was withdrawn. 





A dreadful explosion of inflammable gas took place in Thornley 
Colliery, Sunderland, at about a quarter past four o’clock on Friday 
morning. Thornley is an important colliery, which has been in opera- 
tion about six years; and this, it is said, is the first serious” explosion 
which has occurred. The population, according to the recent census, 
is about 2,700, chiefly colliers’ families. The greater number of the 
workmen had just left the pit, some persons being left to attend to the 
ventilation. It is supposed that the explosion was caused by the care- 
lessness of a boy, Robert Gardener, aged nine, who had the manage 
ment of a trap-door by which the ventilation was regulated. A man 
and eight boys, of ages from nine to eighteen, were killed; and three 
persons were seriously injured. Twelve others who were in the same 
part of the pit escaped unhurt. Two horses perished. The people in 
the pit did not use Davy lamps, but candles. At an inquest which was 
held on Saturday, more than one witness said that the accident might 
have occurred with Davy lamps: although they are safe, yet that ad- 
vantage is in part counterbalanced by the greater carelessness of the 
men in using them. The Jury returned a general verdict describing 
the case, and attributing the deaths to accident. 

On Monday morning last, an appalling accident took place at Mold 
Green, near Huddersfield, by the bursting of a steam-boiler on the 
premises of Messrs. Samuel and William Dowse, silk and cotton 
doublers ; which scalded and ctherwise injured six females who were 
standing by, so that three have died, and the lives of one or two others 
are in great jeopardy. The accident occurred a little before six in the 
morning, just when the children begin to assemble for work ; and had 
it been a little later, in all probability the sacrifice of life would have 
been great. The boiler was of eighteen or twenty-horse power, and was 
set in the open yard and walled round. The bursting was without no- 
tice, accompanied by an awful noise, shaking the dwellings around, 
filling the air with dense smoke of steam and fire, hurling bricks fifty 
or sixty yards, and dashing the six unhappy girls to the ground, scalded 
and nearly lifeless. Three of them were precipitated into the reservoir 





ham was tried for wilfully giving false answers to the questions put to 
him when tendering his vote at the late election for North Cheshire. 
Oldham tendered his vote for Egerton and Legh as a registered free- 
holder of houses at Green Mount: he was questioned in the usual way 
at the time by the agent of the Liberal candidate, Mr. E. J. Stanley ; 
and his answers were such that he was permitted to vote as a bond fide 
freeholder in the receipt of rents and profits of his property. It was 
now shown, however, that he had become a bankrupt soon after the 
year 1839; and that at the time of the election he was, although in oc- 
eupation of the freeholds for which he qualified, only the agent for his 
assignees and the receiver of their rents and profits. He was found 
guilty, and sentenced to six weeks’ imprisonment. 

Seven men, Acton, Lees, Edwardes, Spink, Gregory, Egerton, and 
Goldstraw, were then tried for election-riots and assaults at Congle- 
ton, on the 13th July last. Con z!teton was a polling-place for the first 
time at the lust election. The polling-booth, which was in the market- 
place, was opened at nine in the morning; and it was directly filled by 
a body of persons who prevented the access of their opponents. Sir 
Robert Heathcote led up an infirm old man to the booth, but he was 
refused admittance, and attacked by the crowd. The old man was 
trampled down and run over, while Sir Robert’s head was cut open, 
and he was beaten away from the booth. Some special constables were 
Sworn in, but they also were stoned and beaten off. A Mr, Chadwick, 





close at hand, but were saved from drowning by the crowd that imme- 
diately assembled. Every attention was instantly afforded, and all 
means of relief were tried to save the unhappy sufferers; but in a few 
hours Sarah Doulas, aged twelve, expired; on Tuesday night, Sarah 
Broadley, a fine girl of sixteen, was relieved from ker intense suffer- 
ings; and on Thursday morning, Emina Boothroyd, aged fourteen, died. 
‘The excitement was great, and thousands went to view the scene of 
death. On Wednesday, a Coroner’s inquest was held on the bodies ; 
when several persons were examined, and the result of the whole jus- 
tified the Jury in coming to the unanimous verdict of “ Accidental 
Death,” without any deodand, Some idea may be formed of the awful 
effect of this explosion, when it is known that the boiler, weighing 
about five tons, was completely upset, the south end turned to the uorth, 
and the iron plates torn asunder for several yards.—Leeds Mercury. 


IRELAND. 

A preparatory meeting was held at the Royal Exchange in Dublin, 
on Monday, Colonel Henry White, M.P. in the chair, to make arrange- 
ments for a public meeting of the Reformers of Ireland, on Thursday, 
“ to consider the most suitable means of testifying the national admira- 
tion of the public character of Lord Viscount Morpeth, and to mark 
the gratitude of the Irish people towards his Lordship for his long and 
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most useful labours on behalf of our country, and his eminent services 
to the cause of civil and religious liberty.” 

The meeting took place accordingly. The Duke of Leinster was 
voted to the chair. Mr. O'Connell and a host of public men, titled and 
untitled, were present. Among the resolutions passed was the follow- 
ing— 

e That we deplore the recent event which has deprived the country of the 
services of Lord Morpeth in the House of Commons, as a misfortune of no or- 
dinary kind to the empire at large, but especially to Ireland, whose interest 
found in Lord Morpeth a strenuous and constant advocate.” 

An address, couched in terms of affection and regret at Lord Mor- 
peth’s retirement from the Government and Parliament, was unani- 
mously adopted. The address says— 

“To a the various acts of public service which your Lordship has 
accomplished in Ireland would far exceed the limits prescribed to an occasion 
like the present. ‘To enumerate the beneficent designs in which your Lordship 
has been engaged, but which have been rendered abortive by the hostility of 
the enemies of Ireland, would still more transcend the boundary which we have 
defined for our immediate purpose. Let your Lordship be assured, that the 
people of Ireland treasure in their hearts the recollection of every benefit de- 
signed for the amelioration of their country.” 

One of the resolutions was to invite Lord Morpeth to a public dinner. 


Mr. George Wyse, a brother of the late Member for Waterford, has 
been appointed Magistrate at the Head Police-office, Dublin. 





The uneasy state of the public mind in Ireland, produced by th® 
prospect of a Tory Government, has induced her Majesty’s representa- 
tive to recommend that an addition be made to the military force in that 
country. We have of late years had the pleasure of reporting a re- 
duction in the army stationed there. We have now the unpleasant duty 
of stating that a regiment of cavalry is ordered to proceed to Ireland 
forthwith, to be followed by two infantry regiments.— Globe, Aug. 13. 

At the meeting of the Repeal Association in the Corn Exchange, on 
Monday, Mr. O’Connell produced the report of the Committee on the 
future course of action for the Association. The report sets out with 
the premises that there is no society or association at present in exist- 
ence with which the Repealers can combine; that in no imaginable 


combination of parties should they relax their efforts to obtain Repeal ; 








and that it is totally beside the purposes of the Repeal Association to be | 


influenced by the fact of what party may be in power or what party in 
opposition; “the Repealers must in future look to themselves. There 
are no friends of Ireland so sincere in their attachment to our country 


as to justify or pallizte any relaxation for their sake of our strenuous | 


exertions to obtain the Repeal.” 
with English and Scotch Reformers— 


However, they propose to coéperate | 


“ Subject, thus, to our unalterable determination to persevere by all legal and 
constitutional modes of action in procuring the Repeal of the Union, we are | 


convinced that much benefit may be achieved to the-cause of liberty in general 
by a hearty codperation of all classes of Reformers in England, Ireland, and 
Scotland, for further reform. We hold out the hand of fellowship to the 
English and Scotch Reformers. We Repealers are ready in our own indivi- 
dual capacity to codperate heartily and zealously in procuring a further mea- 
sure of reform. We will codperate with all or any class of Reformers in any 

art of the British dominions. 
its banners ‘ Further Reform.’* * * * We will never support any Ministry or 
any party that will not give the pledge of further reform.” 

‘The Whigs are disowned ; and the terms are dictated upon which the 
Reformers of Great Britain may obtain the countenance of the Repeal 
Association-— 

“ The declaration lately published by Lord John Russell is a document of 
considerable merit and great value. As far as it goes it is excellent. Its fault 
is, that it is too circumscribed and limited. It omits matters of the most vital 
importance : it is a mere Whig declaration. We are not Whigs. We feel it 
a sacred duty to proclaim that the Whig party is gone by for ever. It had 
many great and good qualities; it had many essential detects and incurable 
faults. Asa party, the Whigs received much support from Ireland, which 
they did not so much merit on their own account as because they were the 
enemies of our enemies. We therefore are not Whigs; we are thorough Re- 
formers of the Radical class, devoted to peaceable, deliberate, steady, unrevolu- 
tionary, but continuous Reform. 


We will support any Ministry that inscribes on | 


“Ifa party shall start up in England or Scotland for ‘ Further Reform,’ | 


they shall have our cordial support, and ail the assistance which we, individual 
Repealers, can possibly give them. ‘They must, however, proclaim a large, and, 
if possible, a gencral, extension of the suffrage. ‘The further they extend the 
suffrage, the more will [shall?] we concur in our sentiments. They must in- 
sist upon the Ballot—the honest, the protective, the anti-corruption Buailot. 
They must insist upon limiting the duration of Parliament to three years at 
the utmost. They must insist upon the extinction of smal! constituencies, and 
make as close an approach as possible to equalization of the representation. 
The property-qualification must be abolished.” 

Afterwards the Whigs are again attacked: the Ministry, it is observed, 
have outlawed Repealers—it was made an incapacity for any office or 
employment to be a Repealer: “ Perhaps in the annals of crimes com- 
mitted against Ireland there seldom was one of more flippant insolence, 
than this proscription of Irish patriotism by the Whigs.” The recom- 
mendations of the Committee are summed up in the following ‘basis of 
the further operations of the Loyal National Repeal Association.” 

“ First—Never to enter into any compromise, even in the shape of post- 
ponement or delay, in the agitation of the Repeal. 

“ Secondly—To coéperate individually, but cordially, with the Reformers of 
England and Scotland in every exertion they make to procure further reform, 

« Thirdly—Never to support any Ministry that does not leave the question 
of Repeal an open one to the Irish people. 

“ Fourthly—Never to support any Ministry but one that avows ‘ Further 
Reform’ and disavows ‘ Finality.’” 

The speech with which Mr. O'Connell introduced this report was 
more rambling than usual. He spoke very differently of Lord John 
Russell’s address in his report and in hisspeech. In the speech he said, 
“ Were they to go whining after Lord Ebrington and his Whigs, or were 
they to stand on Lord John Russell’s proclamation—his milk and water, 
with very little sugar, proclamation?” And of the codperation with 
the “ Further Reformers,” so formally recommended in the report, he 
Soke very mistrustfully in the speech, unless he himself were at the 
head of it— 

It might be said, that by agitating Repeal they impeded the progress of Re- 
form in England; that there were honest and sincere Reformers there, who, if 
they joined, would become powerful for Further Reform. He had put on his 
spectacles and looked over the entire map of England, and he could not find 








any place there where the cry for Reform was active.- An effort had been made, 
to be sure, in Leeds; but a Tory and a half had been returned at the last elec- 
tion. Let a Reform Society be established in England; let England declare 
in favour of Reform; and then as individuals the Repealers would join them 
heartily, without abandoning for a moment their efforts for Repeal. They 
should have a Convention, because they could have it in point of law, whilst 
Ireland could not ; and he would find some place in England ia which there 
were enough of Irishmen to elect him as a PH sent 

At the same meeting, Mr. O'Connell created much amusement by 
proposing his youngest grandson, John James O'Connell, only four days 
old, as a member of the Association. The baby was admitted. [The 
Further Reformers are interested in this accession to the strength of 
their allies. But will the new Repealer vote in person, or by proxy ?] 


The Tory papers describe Cariow county as being in a very “ dis- 
organized” condition, in consequence of the revengeful outrages com- 
mitted on those who voted for Colonel Bruen at the late election. 
The Carlow Sentinel enumerates several instances. A farmer named 
Pendred was beaten in Donegal Chapel, because his brother voted for 
Bruen. One Kelly was beaten nearly to death on the Ist, in Hackets- 
town Chapel; and his sons and daughters were beaten on the previous 
Sunday ; when two young women (perhaps Kelly’s daughters) were 
turned out almost in a state of nudity. At Rathoe Chapel, on the Ist, 
three men were dragged out and beaten because they worked for an 
elector who voted for Bruen and Bunbury; and notices are circulated 
warning those who intended to prosecute in such cases to be provided 
with a coffin. The villoge of the Royal Ouk (so we understand the 
wording of the Curlow Sentinel) has been for six weeks in a state “ dis- 
graceful to any country pretending to civilization.” 

The Magistrates of the county held a meeting on the 2d instant, and 
passed resolutions declaring that the present state of the county requires 
an immediate increase of the Police-force, and requesting the Lord- 
Lieutenant to add at least twenty-five men to its Constabulary, and “to 
cause such arrangements to be made as will enable the county to have 
the benefit of the immediate services of men already drilled.” These 
resolutions are signed “ H. H. Cooper, If, Bruen, Somerset R. Max- 
well, Horace Rochfort, W. F. Burton.” 


A deputation from the cotton and linen hand-loom weavers of Belfast 
waited upon Mr. W. Sharman Crawford, the Member for Rochdale, at 
an inn in Belfast, on Friday, and presented him with a complimentary 
address, expressing their esteem for him as a man, as a landlord, as a 
magistrate, and asa politician; and concluding with a hope that he 
would long be found, in Parliament, what he had hitherto uniformly 
proved himself to be, the friend and the advocate of the working- 
classes. The deputation expressed the universal opinion of their fellow- 
workmen, that the chief causes of the decline of their trade, and of the 
prevailing and increasing distress of the hand-loom weavers, were the 
Corn-laws, the dissolution of the Linen Board, and the swamping of the 
forty-shilling freeholders. Mr, Crawford complimented the hand-loom 
weavers on their enlarged views, and took occasion to read thema 
friendly lecture on the advantages of free trade. Defore the deputation 
reiired, he headed a subseription-list of the weavers’ emigration-fund 
with a donation of 51. 











The Tories of Cork are following the example of their Dublin bre- 
thren, and beginning to bestir themselves ia preparation for the coming 
Municipal elections. 

At Gulway Assizes, on the 5th, Handcock Mitchell and Luke Dillon 
were indicted for the murder of Malachi Kelly, who had been killed in 
a duel with Owen Lynch. The witnesses called were James M‘Donough, 
John Kelly, the brother of the dead man, Henry O’Moore, and William 
Calaghan ; who seem all to have been present at the duel; and they all, 
one after the other, refused to answer the questions put to them, as they 
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might criminate themselves. Mr. Fresch, counsel for the prosecution, 
observed that it would be waste of time to proceed with the case; and 
the Chief Baron remarked to the Jury— 

“ Gentlemen, in this case the several witnesses, one of them the brother of 
t!.e deceased, have refused to give evidence; and law has provided, that, 
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puni-hed ; but as the case stand t acquit the prisoners.” 

The Jury acquitted them accordingly. 
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admissious— 

Judge Torrens—* Was it you mt 
joined in it.” Mr. Hatehell—** Ifow many men 
Witness—* None.” 

Mr. Hatchell—* You went with the 7 
amusement ?”’—“ They induced me to 
1 was not very unwilling to go after I got the liquor; but when I brought the 
gun had no such intention.” “ Did you load the gun before you went out?” 
—* I did.” Had you liberty to carry a gun?” —* Yes, from a Magistrate, 
Mr. Coates, who is since dead.” 

“ Were you ever tried before you committed the murder on Noonan 2 mm 
“Indeed Iwas: I was tried here for posting a threatening notice, but it was 
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no such thing.” “ Were you not sentenced to be ransported ? ”— I was.” 
“ Did you not fire shots at the same time? "—* Yes.” Jucge Torrens—* And 
the reward you gave the Government for bringing you back was murdering 


Noonan!” 

Mr. Hatchell—* You say you were only present at the murder of Noonan: 
now, Was it not you that knocked down the unfortunate man with the but- 
end of a blunderbuss ? ”—* Yes, the very first.” “ And do you not call that 
murdering the man? ”—“ We were all murdering him.” Were you not one 
of them who carried him into ihe ditch to bide the body ? ”— I was.” 

“Did you know Leonard, the smith? ”—“I did.” “Did you see him 
killed ?”—* I saw him struck, but was not looking on at his killing.” “ Did 
you give a blow then? "—“I did not strike a blow at the man.” “ Did you 
give a blow that day ? ”—“ Yes, when myself was struck.” . 

“Do you remember Wat Hayes?” “ Yes.”—*“ You attacked him, but he. 
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shot you off? "—“ No, he did not.” —“ Was not one of your companions shot 
by Mr. Hayes? "—“ No, but by aman cn the road near me.” (Laughter.) 
«Now tell me, did he not killone of your friends?”—* Ob, he had a paity 
against us, and waylaid us.” : 

“ Did you remember Jemmy Hughes, who was killed with a hatchet? ”—*I 
did.” “ Were you looking on at bis murder ?*’—“ Oh no; he was married to 
my first cousin.” “ Were you not taxed with the murder ?”—*The whole 
country knew who was in that affair.” 

“You recollect David Hickey, who was killed at Bilboa ?”—*“T was in the 
fair.” “ You were of the party ?””—“ 1 was looking at him.” “ That was your 
third murda?” A Juror—* His fifth murder.’ 

“ Did you rob Michael Rogers ?”—“ No; but I got the course of law, and 
was acquitted.” 

“ You know Mick Griffin, Lord Stradbroke’s herd ?”—“I heard he was 
shot.” 

“Was your brother Caravat accused of this looseness ?”—“ No; I never heard 
of it.” * Did you not say that you would put a rope about M*Carthy’s neck ?”— 
“I did not. I remember when Kennedy was put out of possession: M‘Carthy’s 
cattle and premises were burned after this, but the country say himself did it. 
I never asked a farm of Lord Stradbroke, but my father or brothers might. I 
never heard M‘Carthy prevented us getting the farm on the ground of our 
being so bad. I marricd, and bless the country with a wife and three children.” 

Mr. Hatchell—* Do you remember you and your uncle carrying away a 
woman? °—“ I do.” Your uncle was transported ? ’—* He was.” 

“ So you have heen guilty of one abduction, five murders, and one burning : 
what else did you do?” 

Judge Torrens—* Did you commit a rape? "—“ No.” Mr. Hatchell— 
“Were any of your brothers convicted of rape ?"—* Yes.” “ Were you not 
charged with holding the unfortunate woman while your brother committed the 
rape ?”—* No, but another brother was.” 

Mr Hatchell—* Wou!d you suggest any other crime in the catalogue of 
which you were not guilty ?” 

Judge Torrens—* Did you steal cattle? ”°—“ No.” 

Mr. Hatchell—** That would be too shabby an offence. When you came to 
the house of Walsh you lifted one of the Ryans up to the root ?”—* Yes.” 
“And you lit the tire? "—*I did.” “ Did you know there were women in 
the house ? "—“ 1 partly guessed there were.” “ Did you mind how many 
innocent people might have been burned ? ”*—* I did not care.” 

Judge Torrens—* Is it vecessary to examine this man any longer? ” 

The witnesses for the defence were the Earl of Siradbroke and the 
Reverend John Ryan; who gave M’Carthy an excellent character. The 
Jury acquitted ell the prisoners, 

The informations sworn by a wretch named Connors against Mr. 
Artbur St. George junior, touching the fatal assault on the late Mr. 
Hether, [an Orduance surveyor, ] were considered by the Crown coun- 
sel on the Connaught Circuit so grossly inconsistent and incredible, that 
they very properly declined to send them before the Grand Jury at the 
late Assizes tor Galway.—Dubling Evening Post. 

Sunday evening, about half-past six, the town of Portpatrick was 
visited by a most unusual phenomenon, namely, a wate:spout; which 
did very serious damage, by causing the almost total destruction of up- 
wards of twenty houses. Fortunately, no lives were lost. This is to 
be ascribed to the partial descent of the rain, which formed a complete 
volume of water during the time it lasted. The part of ‘he town which 
suffered most severely was the lower part, very close to the waterside.— 


Belfast Chronicle. 











SCOTLAND. 

The election of the sixteen Representative Peers of Scotland took 
place in the Picture-gallery, Holyrood House, on Thursday week, The 
attendance of ladies was, as usual, very great. ‘Tbe following Peers 
answered to their names, on the roll being called over— 

The Duke of Baccleuch and Queensberry ; the Marquises of Queensberry 
and T'weeddale; the Ear!s of Morton, Lau’erdale, Dalhousie, Airlie, Findlater 
and Seaficld, Carnwath, Leven and Melvitic, Si lkirk, Orkney, Rosebery, Hope- 
toun; Viscounts Arbuthnot, Strathallan; Lords Saltoun, Blantyre, Colville 
of Culross, Belhaven, Rollo. 

Ten Peers voted by proxy, and twenty-three by printed lists. 

On the clerk's reading the title of the Earl of Crawfurd, which 
stands first on the Union Roll, Lord Belhaven, as proxy for the Earl of 
Sutherland, protested against any Earl being called before him, con- 
formably to the decision of the House of Peers in 1771, when his 
mother proved herself heir to the Earl of Sutherland, who lived in 
1275, which was long prior to the creation of the Earl of Crawfurd 
or any other Earl on the ro!l. 

On the name of the Earl of Marchmont heing read, Lord Rosebery, 
though he felt the very reverse of auy desire to prejudice the case of 
the individual claiming to be Earl of Morebniont, considered it irregular 
in him to come forward to vote at the time his claim was before a Com- 
mittee of Privileges, and not yet proved. Lord Rosebery recorded a 
minute on the subject. 

The votes were ti.en taken; when the following Peers were elected— 























Jules Votes. 
Marquis of Tweeddale ........... 52 Viscount Arbuthnot...........068 49 
Earl of Morton ............00.0.00 53 Viscount Stratballan ........... . 50 
Earl of Elgin........... peaks eckucnn BE Re TPES vases ececccsceccsevsases 52 
BO RATE oseicosvevessasvonocce 51 Lord Saltoun ..........s.c00e0s esse Oe 
Earl of Leven and Melville ..... 52 Lord Sinelair......... 49 
Earl of Selkirk ...............s0000 50 Lord Colville of Culross.......... 51 
Earl of Orkney.........ecseeeeeeee 51 Lord Reay............4. 48 
Earl of Seatield.. -- SL Lord Rollo. 49 





The Marquis of Queensberry had 10 votes. The Earl of Carnwath 
said, that, differing widely in polities from most of the noble lords, 
he voted forthem from respect to their characters, knowing that it 
would be futile to offer any thing like opposition to the list previously 
agreed upon. 

The only change in the body of Representative Peers is, that the 
Earl of Home and Lord Grey, who retire on account of indifferent 
health, are replaced by the Earl! of Seafield and Lord Rollo. 

After the election, the Peers gave a dinner to a numerous party of 
friends; the Marquis of Tweeddale presiding. 


About a hundred and thirty gentlemen of Kirkaldy and its neigh- 
bourhood entertained Colonel Ferguson of Raiih, the Member for the 
district, ata public dinner in the Town-hall of Kirkaldy on Friday 
last. The chairman was Mr. T. G. Dundas, of Rosend Castle, Provost 
of Burntisland; on whose left, the Colonel being on his right, sat Mr. 
William Gibson Craig. the Member for Edinburgh. ‘The meeting was 
as much a friendly demonstration of persoual esteem for a neighbour 





as a political affair; for among the company were men of all parties. 
The chairman said that they were met together, “not merely to do 
honour to Colonel Ferguson as their representative, but to hold out the 
right hand of welcome and friendship to the son and nephew of their 
tried, revered, and trusted friends who were now gone ”—Mr. Ferguson 
of Raith and General Ferguson. Colonel Ferguson rather avoided 
politics; almost confining himself, when he touched upon them, toa 
general vindication of the singleness of purpose in the course which 
conviction had dictated to him. He took the opportunity of expressing 
his satisfaction that he should now be going hand-in-hand with his late 
opponent, Dr. Bowring. 


The town of Peebles has been the scene of an interesting tribute to 
literary and more than literary merit. On Wednesday week, a public 
dinner was given to Messrs. William and Robert Chambers, the editors 
and publishers of Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal, at which the freedom 
of the ancient burgh was presented to them, natives of the place. The 
chair was filled by Provost Patteson: the company, which included 
several guests from Edinburgh, and Mr. Orr, the London publisher of 
the Journal, numbered upwards of a hundred. When the Chairman 
proposed the health of the two chief guests, he handed to each his 
burgess-ticket, enclosed in a box, with the following inscription, the 
Christian name only being different— 

“ The freedom of the ancient and royal burgh of Peebles having been this 
day conferred by the Magistrates and ‘Town-Council upon William and Ro- 
bert Chambers, Esquires, their fellow-townsmen, in testimony and approbation 
of their eminent services in literature, education, and popular improvement, 
which have rendered them famous throughout the civilized world ; the admirers 
of these gentlemen resident in their native town and county invited them toa 
public entertainment on the occasion, and presented Mr. William Chambers 
with this box, formed out of oak taken from the foundation of the Old Tweed 
Bridge at Peebles, of the age of which there is no record; and in which box 
his burgess-ticket was placed.—4th August 1841.” 











Mr. William Chambers acknowledged the toast. He is by no means 
the first of his race who has been burgess of Peebles, as appears by the 
sketch which he gave of his family’s history— 

“Tam called upon particularly to notice the locality of this compliment. It 
has been said that prophets are not apt to be honoured in their own country : 
we can say, however, that the first remarkable honour paid to us has been paid 
in not only our own country, but in the very spot of our birth. Here, where, 
twenty-eight years ago, we were sent forth upon the world to use the faculties 
which nature had given us—here, after doing our best in the interval to im- 
prove and use those faculties, are we received back to the open hearts of a 
hundred honourable men, mostly our school-companions, and told that the 
place of our nativity is glad to claim us as her children. There is something 
peculiarly striking in this recognition. We are the descendants of a long line 
of burgesses of Peebles, Our ancestors have lived here with your ancestors 
from time immemorial. If you will search your records, if they go back so 
far, you will ind that a person of the name which I now bear, and probabl 
my ancestor, was chief magistrate of Pccbles at the conclusion of the thirteent 
century, or about forty years before the town was made a royal burgh by King 
David the Second. We can trace our family here, from father to son, for two 
hundred years. Good reason have we then to feel pride in having our names 
enrolled ia the list of your citizens. The transactions of this day indissolubly 
connect us with a place in which our family has lived for at least ten genera- 
tions—perhaps since it was first settled by an Anglo-Saxon people.” 

This was afterwards followed by a brief autobiographical sketeh— 

“ Owing to certain family misfortunes, our parents found it advisable to re- 
move to Edinburgh in 1813, when I was thirteen years of age. There I was in 
a short time introduced to scenes of active industry. What were the priva- 
tions 1 endured while an apprentice, it would be out of place to say; and 
it would be equally irrelevant to trouble you with the history of my early 
career, It will be reckoned enough when I say, that at nineteen years of age 
I found myself my own master, and five shillings in my pocket. With that 
mighty sum, a handful of old books, and no friends either to encourage or to 
embarrass me, I launched into business on my account—determined to get on. 
Adopting Franklin as a model, and keeping in mind your own burghal motto, 
‘Contra Nando Incrementum,’ I toiled early and late; learned to set types 
at my own hand; printed small volumes and tracts, almost leaf by leaf, and 
finally bound and disposed of them. No species of labour did I deem too hard 
or degrading, provided it was honest ; persevered through all sorts of difficulties, 
and, trusting to a kind Providence, never despaired.” 

Then a history of their journal— 

“ But I pass over twelve years of ordinary pursuits, partly relieved by lite- 
rary occupation, and come at once to the period when my brother and I com- 
menced the business of preparing and editing a cheap and popular kind of lite- 
rature. ‘The idea of attempting something of that nature occurred to me in 
the early part of the year 1832. At that time there was a growing taste for 
reading; and I resolved to take advantage of it, and lead it into new and im- 
proving channels. With that end in view, and assisted by my brother, whose 
pursuits had been more of a literary character than my own, Chambers’s Edin- 
burgh Journal was started in February 1832. ‘The success of this cheap peri- 
odical was altogether amazing. Of the first number thirty thousand copies 
were sold in a few days. ‘The circulation rose rapidly from that point, and has 
been for some years about seventy thousand copics weekly. I wish you to un- 
derstand, gentlemen, that there were cheap sheets prior to the publication of 
Chambers's Journal; and therefore, the only claim of originality which 
we put forward, is that of imparting to that humble order of publica- 
tions some degree of originality and a perfectly sound moral tone. Our 
design was to furnish at the smallest charge a weekly store of harmless 
amusement and really useful instruction to those classes of the people who had 
hitherto been in a great measure excluded from a participation in the pleasures 
and advantages of literature. 1 wish you also to remark, that in carrying the 
object into exeention, we took especial care to avoid all topics of a controversial 
nature. We wrote not, and do not now write, for any sect, party, or class. 
We would not even wound the conscientious convictions of a Mahommedan: 
we would attempt to instruct aud amuse him, and by that means dispel the 
mist of error in which he was involved, but never run counter to his prejudices. 
By thus keeping aloof from prejudices and prepossessions, and in an especial 
manner writing in the cause of the poor and the helpless, we have gained a 
universal auditory ; and I believe no men who ever wielded the same mighty 
engine had reason to say that they had made fewer enemies.” His brother, Mr. 
Chambers said, had written most of the original essays on men and manners ; 
he himself edited, arranged, and wrote articles of generl instruction. 

The statistics of the paper used in the various publications of the 
brothers— 

“ At present we are distributing 160,000 sheets weekly, or at the rate of 
8,000,000 per annum; a large portion of which passes through the hands of a 
gentleman now present, Mr. Orr. The establishment at Edinburgh, at which 
the greater part of this literary material is prepared, I may describe as a kind 
of mill, in which cart-loads of paper go in blank at one end and come out at 
the other in the form of printed and bound volumes. All our works are printed 
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by machinery, hand-labour being to us entirely out of the question. In one 
room of the establishment there are five machines which turn out 20,000 sheets 
every day, from one year’s end to the other; and in London Mr, Orr has two 
machines which execute rather more than 40,000 per week of our sheets 
for English circulation. Altogether, seven machines are engaged upoa our 
works, each machine doing the work of twelve men, The paper which we 
consume amounts to about 1,500 reams in the month, or 17,000 reams in the 
year; and all is made on the Esk, near Penicuick. To give you a better idea 
of the quantity of the paper consumed in a year, if it were all spread out in a 
line, sheet by sheet, it would extend upwards of 3,000 miles.” 

Mr. Chambers described himself and his brother as only obeying the 
general condition of things, in the general demand for instruction, 
This was afterwards touched upon by Mr. Simpson, the “ educational 
agitator,” as he called himself— 

“The masses must be educated, said Mr. William Chambers, else nothing is 
done. This is now universally acknowledged, and no distinction made in the 
quality of their education. My own humble efforts have been chiefly in the 
field of the masses, in carrying to them those enlightened views of which I was 
only the promulgator, not the author—the grateful disciple of abler men. I 
have met working-men in thousands, and of nearly all the varieties known 
in this working land. I marvelled not to find feelings dormant which had 
never been rightly approached. I was told they are a mob: I never found 
them so; yet I have met the excitable masses of Birmingham, Liverpool, Man- 
chester, Sheffield, Leeds, and Glasgow—nay, of Bristol, on the very spot where, 
a few years before, that city was wrapt in flames; and never could I wish more 
decorous, intelligent, feeling hearers, hearers more easily softened by a moral 
truth or touch of nature, more promptly roused hy a lofty rhyme from Shak- 
spere’s or Milton’s page, simply and plainly recited, or more easily brought 
into harmony with all the best sympathies of our common humanity. ” 

Mr. Chambers made a friendly mention of a coadjutor, Mr. Smibert, 
also a native of Peebles. Mr. Robert Chambers, in a shorter speech 
than his brother’s, proposed “‘ The Provost, Magistrates, and Council, 
and prosperity to the burgh of Peebles.” 

In the evening; not to be deprived of the countenance of the ladies in 
their public triumph, the two journalists invited the ladies of Peebles to 
a ball; and dancing began at about half-past nine o'clock. ‘ 





The shock of an earthquake was felt throughout the westera parts 
of Stirling and Perth counties on Friday the 30th July. A person 
writes from the neighbourhood of Dunkeld— 

“ The shock was sensibly felt here, as well as at Logierait and neighbour- 
hood. A hollow growling sound, somewhat like distant thunder, was heard 
some minutes after two p. m., as if proceeding from nearly north-west to 
south-east. ‘The houses shook, the windows rattled, and the chairs, &c. in 
some instances, danced in their places. I myself feit as if the chair I sat on 
and the floor had suddenly sunk some inches; and there was an undulatory 
motion for about four or six seconds, which IL cannot describe. ‘The sound 
continued some seconds longer. ‘The barometer was about 28} at the time.” 

At Crieff two shocks of the earthquake were felt in quick success 
sion— 

“ It was attended with a grave hollow sound. The motion of the earth was 
from east to west. Every house in town was made to shake severely, and 
furniture heard to crack. Nearly the whole inhabitants, in the greatest alarm, 
rushed to the streets. It is thought that one of these shocks was as powerful 
as the one felt here on the 23d October 1839.” 

Comrie, the grand depot of Scottish earthquake, was more severely 
visited— 

“We have been much alarmed during the whole of last week by earth- 
quakes. No fewer than thirty shocks were felt; but on Friday, between two 
and three o’ciock in the aftcrnoon, a tremendous one took place, which brought 
the whole of the inhabitants of the village to the street, and put a stop to all 
work for some time. A few stones fell from the gable of a house; part of a 
stone dike in the neighbourhood came down also, ‘The wind was blowing 
hard at the time; the day dark and gloomy, and even cold.” 

Another account says that a man was knocked down in his owa room 
by the falling of the ceiling. 

An accident of a serious nature happened on the 30th, toa millwright, 
while engaged in repairing some of the machinery at Balgonie Mill 
Bleachfield. While at work, a part of his outer garment, which was 
hanging loosely, caught hold of a nut on one of the shafts which was 
revolving for the purpose of plashing the yarn, and carried him round 
with it. Before the water could be let off the wheel, he was drawn so 
tight to the shaft that his body was mangled in a frightful manner, and 
the blood streaming out from various paris of his body. He was cut off 
and carried to a house, without any signs of life remaining, but in a 
little symptoms of life began to appear. Although medical aid was 
speedily procured and every thing done to alleviate his sufferings, his 
recovery is yet doubtful— Perth Chronicle. 





HMiscellancous. 

The sky has not been quite so gloomy as it was last week, and the 
‘accounts of the crops are not so cheerless; but as yet the change for 
the better is uncertain. The prices of wheat in Monday’s market had 
advanced from Is. to 2s. since that day week; and ranged from 58s. to 
80s. for British, and from 47s to 76s. for Foreign. On Wednesday, 
English wheat had advanced about 2s. per quarter, and bonded 3s. to 
4s, The weekly average declared on Thursday was 70s. 5d. The 
duty is 20s. 8d. The hay-crops have suffered in many places, and 
especially in the stacking. In Lincolnshire, the wheat-fields still look 
well; and only require fine weather to return abundance. In Hert- 
fordshire, weeds are in some places almost as thick as the wheat; but 
upon the whole, crops look better than might have been expected. The 
wheat in Kent has sprout: d, and bad weather for another week would 
produce serious consequences. In Romney Marsh, the wheat is much 
“scrawled.” The harvest in Northumberland will be late; but the 
corn only requires a brilliant sun to bring it to maturity. The corn is 
laid in Worcestershire; but the weather has revived the hopes of the 
farmer. In Berkshire, the crops are fair; and we see instances re- 
corded of harvest being begun. In Suffolk, there is an average crop; 
and drying winds are mentioned with satisfaction. The wheat is 
““scambled” in Sussex; and though there has been no fresh damage 
done lately, another week has passed without improvement: cutting 
began on Monday. In Somerset, the rain, it is said, has produced good 
rather than evil, in filling the ear. It is feared that the crop in Wilt- 
shire will be inferior to that of last year: reaping has been begun, but 
unless the weather improve materially it will not be general until 
Monday week. The corn has been much laid in Cambridge, but some 











fine fields appear to have sustaiued no injury from the rain. Reaping 
is general in Essex, though the weather is still gloomy. There have 
been all varieties of unfavourable weather in Lancashire; and the 
grain is much beaten down, and of an unhealthy colour. 

In Scotland the accounts are still checkered. The crops look well in 
Lanarkshire, but dry weather for a few days would be highly acceptable. 
In Renfrew, the weather has been favourable. An early and abundant 
harvest is promised in Ayrshire. In Mid Lothian the corn has been 
laid; but fine weather only is wanted to secure abundance. In Stirling 
the wheat is of unusual size, but suffers from rust. Rain has poured 
in Dumfriesshire, and a late harvest is inevit.ble. Cutting has com- 
menced in Aberdeenshire, and a most abundant crop is promised. 

The reports from Ireland are worse: “ the wheat in Ireland is all but 
ruined,” says a Dublin paper; and the potato-crop is generally defi- 
cient, the potatoes being injured in quality by the rain. In Antrim the 
weather has been generally unfavourable, and rust prevails. The corn, 
which has been laid in Drogheda, and risen again, has again been 
thrown down. Wet and cold weather in Limerick have as yet done no 
serious injury to the corn-crops. In Roscommon it is feared that they 
have been spoiled by incessant rain. In Waterford, the hopes of the 
farmer are nearly levelled with his crops. Cold and wet cause gloomy 
prospects in Cork, though as yet no extensive injury has been done. 
In Kildare the wheat is almost lost: large fields in that county, as well 
as Westmeath, both of wheat and oats, are completely prostrated. In 
King’s County the growing corn looks better. 

During the deluge of rain in the storm on Tuesday night last, there 
was a slight mixture of snow: it did not, however, lie on the ground, 
but melted as it fell. To have snow in August is indeed unusual in 
Lincoln.—Lincoln Gazette. 

All the accounts received from Asiatic Turkey concur in describing 
the harvest as the most abundant remembered for several years. 


In the Morning Chronicle of yesterday, we fiad the following extract 
from a Whig provincial paper— 

“ PrincreLe and Expeprescy.—The Spectator, which has been abusing 
the Ministers for several years past, because they did not attempt to perform 
impossibilities, now discovers that the practicability of a measure is an import 
ant consideration for a political party. Speaking of the errors into which the 
Radical party is now likely to fall, it says—* Another is that of mistaking the 
rules which govern theory and practice. ‘I'he principles of the Movement—the 
principles, in reality, of social progression—are f vunded in nature; their 
eventual advance is quite irrespective of any individual or any party. 
But their immediate advance is dependent, like that of other things, 
which sometimes hasten sometimes retard 


upon various circumstances, 
them, and call respectively for various modes of treatment. ‘The theory 
may be advocated, and very properly advocated, “in season and ont 


of season,” by those who feel a vocation that In practice—in 
arranging an immediate business lying before us in daily | th 
ciple of action comes into play, and things must be considered with a view to 
what it is possible to obtain. Absolute free trade, for example, is necessary to 
insure industry free play and full reward, and to guard all monetar 


| coms 
mercial systems from constant derangements. We blame no one 











quite the 
contrary—for advocating absolute free trade, even though the time may be un- 
propitious and the thing impossible of immed ite attainment ; for whatever 
there is of truth in such labours will have an influence in proportion to its 
merit, though the results may Lot be immecaiatee But he is, in our opinion, 
quite as true a friend of free trade, and perhaps a more judicious one, wav en= 
deavours to obtain all that is at present practicable. It he should even fail, he 
has the other course to fall back upon, with a stronger argument and a more 
willing audience.’—This is all very true; but we wonder it did not oceur to 
the Spectator, that its remarks will apply just as well to one party as another ; 
and that, if ‘things must be considered [by Radicals] with a view to what it 
is possible to obtain,’ a Whig Ministry was bound to take some account of 
the practicability of the measures which it was called upon to bring forward. 
3ut the Spectator was incessantly attacking the present Ministers, because 
they did uot propose measures which, in the existing state of opiuion in the 
egislature and the country, they had not the slightest chance of being able to 
pass. Nay, in the very article from which the preceding extract is taken, it 
accuses them of having deceived and betrayed the Liberal party by giving up 
the Appropriation-clause of the Irish Church Bill—the fact being perfectly no- 
torious that they abandoned that clause because they found they could not carry 
it even through the House of Commons. But the Spectator, after long doing 
its best to bring Sir Robert Peel into power, is now trying to reconcile the 
public to his government; which, in a newspaper professing to support progres- 
sive reform, is a somewhat inexplicable course.” —Munchester Guardian. 

The first thing to be remarked upon here is the misrepresentation. 
The Spectator did not accuse the Whigs of “ deceiving and betraying 
the Liberal party by giving up the Appropriation-clause.” We stited 
generally that they had “deceived and betrayed” the Liberal party,— 
reduced it, for example, from a majority of 86 in the Commons toa 
similar minority; destroyed, to take another example, all confidence in 
the honesty of public men, and rendered it impossible to form a line of 
action for the Liberal party; in short, brought matters to the present 
plight. The Appropriation-clause was merely mentioned among other 
Whig tricks and treacheries, as evidence of their mode of conduct. 
The Appropriation-clause, however, might have been adduced with 
perfect propriety ; for in 1835 and 1836 that was a practicable measure, 
till Whiggery betrayed it to the enemy. 

The truth of our view is adinitted; the application only disputed, and 
that based on another misrepresentation, ‘The main accusation of the 
Spectator against the Whigs has not been that they only brought for- 
ward practicable measures, but measures that were not practicable— 
“measures for rejection”; bills that were never even designed to be 
carried, but only intended to serve the fraudulent purpose of tiding over 
the session, and giving the Parliamentary Radicals an excuse for sup- 
porting them. So far from abusing them for not bringing forward 
measures which could not be carried, immediately after the election of 
the Queen- Melbourne Parliament in 1837, the Spectator strenuously 
urged them to discard their pet scheme of ‘* proposing measures which in 
the existing state of opinion in the Leyisluture they had not the slightest 
chance of being able to pass,” and to prepare a series of “ practical mea- 
sures.” And we attached so much importance to this line of action, as 
to occupy a good part of the autumnal recess in exhibiting in detail 
several of the measures that seemed to demand immediate treatment; 
as we had in 1832 and 1833 called upon them, and with a like detailed 
exposition, to revise our whole system of Taxation, especially the Im- 
port-duties, Pructical measures they never tried at all—uuless their 
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extravagant Civil List is to be called one; and Tariff-reform they left 
alone as long as it was practicable, and only brought forward an abortion 
when “they had not the slightest chance of being able to pass it,” with 
the view of again trading upon the credulity of their supporters. 

That the Spectator will not be sorry for the expulsion of these men, 
is perfectly true—nothing can be gotten from them, something may from 
their successors; and a reality of any kind is better than a pretence 
however taking, and the Whig Ministry has long ceased to be even a 
plausible delusion. We are not “ trying to reconcile the public to Sir 
Robert Peel’s government,” but we believe we only state the truth 
in saying, that at present the public have no other choice than to wait 
and see what he will give them; taking it, if it be a fair and practicable 
offer, and if not, setting to work in a practical way to see what can be 
extorted. Had our opinion been followed, the Radicals would long ago 
have left the Whigs to their own strength; and the cause of the Move- 
ment would not have been in its present state, depending upon the 
strategy of its opponents. 


‘ 

Rumours got abroad in Lancashire that Lord Francis Egerton had 
taken steps towards raising a corps of Yeomanry Cavalry; and by 
some of the Liberal papers the supposed proceeding was construed into 
a preparation for the forcible suppression of popular tumult anticipated 

nder the approaching rule of the Tories. Lord Francis has written a 
letter to the Standard stating the facts of the case— 

“ Some months ago, Colonel Braddyl, the late Commandant of the Duke of 
Lancaster’s Yeomanry, announced his intention to retire. The officers of the 
corps did me the honour of desiring that I should succeed to the vacancy ; and 
with my consent the appointment was effected in the usual course, by the 
recommendation of the Lord-Lieutenant to her Majesty. My eldest son, at 
the same time, also received a commission in the corps. When the latter 
appointnrent was made known in this neighbourhood, some forty or fifty of my 
neighbours and tenants, unsolicited on my part, expressed to me a desire to 
form themselves into a troop, in the hope that my son might obtain the com- 
mand of it. The present establishment of the corps, consisting of three troops, 
being small in comparison with the force in other districts, I should have had 
little scruple in recommending this proposal to the consideration of her 
Majesty’s Government; but believing that the estimates for this branch of the 
public service had been made up for the year, I was unwilling to trouble the 
Home Office with an application which could have no immediate result. I 
have therefore, in fact, neither raised a troop of yeomanry nor taken any posi- 
tive step towards the raising one. It would appear that these ordinary and 
most unimportant occurrences have been magnified into a measure for the spe- 
cial protection of my own property, or even some more objectionable purpose. 
Whether they can reasonably bear such a construction, the public may judge.” 

Sir Francis Burdett has been on a visit to Sir Robert Peel, at Dray- 
ton Manor. He left Drayton for Burton-upon-Trent on Friday. 


It is stated that Sir George Cockburn goes to the Mediterranean, in 
command of our fleet in that sea.—Morning Chronicle. 

Captain Everard Feehan, an officer in the late Spanish Legion, has 
refused to subscribe to a testimonial which some of his brother officers 
intend to present to the Marquis of Londonderry. He does not believe 
that the Marquis’s ostentatious protection of the Legion proceeded from 
any more worthy motive than the embarrassment of his political oppo- 
nents: he cannot avail himself of the services ‘ of the open abettor 
and eulogist of the monster Carlos,” or of one who made wholesale 
charges of cowardice against +h> Lecicn; and he is proud to see that 
only five officers of the two regiments in which he had served had sub- 
scribed to the testimonial. Captain Feehan attributes the settlement 
of the Legion’s accounts to the untiring exertions of General Evans, 

The follawing comparative “ weekly statement of London letters,” 
dated 9th August 1841, has been put forth— 

THROUGH THE GENERAL Post. 
No. of Letters. 
. 5,488,916 


Four weeks ending 7th August 1841 ... : 
-- 3,928,687 


Corresponding period of 1840 ..........0:00+ ‘ 

Ditto, as nearly as can be given of 1839 .» 1,620,413 

Increase since 1840 on the four weeks’ letters -»- 1,560,229 

Ditto since 1839 on the four weeks’ letters ...........-00+ 3,868,503 
THROUGH THE DISTRICT POST. 











Four weeks ending 7th August 1841 1,694,702 
Corresponding period of 1840 ....... 1,548,003 
Ditto, as nearly as can be given of 18: 1,021,386 
Increase since 1840 on the four weeks’ letters ... 146,699 
Ditto since 1839 on the four wecks’ letters .............+. 673,316 


The Paris papers of the week, which have been received down to 
Wednesday, contain more than one evidence of an uneasy restlessness 
among our neighbours. 

The French Government again displays unaccountable energy and 
haste in preparing for war. ‘The Toulonnais of the 6th instant states, 
that 1,200 recruits for the naval service were expected in Toulon; who, 
together with 100 already arrived, were to be formed into thirteen com- 
panies of 100 men each. The division of Rear-Admiral Lasusse had 
been ordered to hold itself in readiness to sail at a moment’s delay. 
The corvettes Brillante and Igualo were to put to sea in a few days, the 
first for the coast of Mexico, and the latter for Cadiz. ‘The Chimére 
and Styx steamers were directed to join the squadron of evolution under 
Admiral Hugon; and the Veloce, Cameleon, and Acheron, were taking 
in their coals. 

Admiral Lasusse sailed from Toulon on the 8th, with the Inflexible 
and Santi Petri; having received pressing orders to repair to the Levant, 
and to unite under his command all the French ships of war in those 
seas. 

The Siécle of Wednesday will have it that Rear-Admiral Lasusse 
had been instructed to watch the course of events in the East, and re- 
port progress to Admiral Hugon, who was to hold himself in readiness 
to sail, with his “naval army,” for the Dardanelles. “The Council of 
Ministers,” adds that journal, ‘has even deliberated on the expediency 
of ordering immediately the whole of our fleet to the Bay of Vourla. 
The fear of awaking the susceptibility of England, and depressing the 
stock-market, prevented, however, their adopting that resolution.” On 
the other hand, it is said that it was to watch the movements expected 
in Spain that those squadrons were at sea. 

Repo: ts of fresh resistance to the fiscal measures of M. Humann con- 


Dijon, Aix, and Marseilles, have all signified their opposition to the 
resurvey of taxes; and the Municipal Councils of Bordeaux, &, 
Quentin, St. Omers, and Douai, have protested against it. At Neverg 
the people have refused to open their doors to the fiscal officers. ‘The 
National Guards of Condorn, emulating their brethren of Martres, have 
addressed congratulations to the National Guards of Toulouse, 

The Messager publishes a telegraphic despatch, announcing that “ the 
census had been taken at Souillac on the 7th, without opposition.” Upon 
this statement the Commerce observes—“ This, indeed, is a victory 
worthy of a telegraphic despatch. Souillac is a village in the depart- 
ment of the Lot, containing 1,800 inhabitants!” . 

The Courrier du Bas Rhin observes, that “the best proof that can be 
produced that the Minister of Finance is himself aware of the illegality 
of his orders, is that in his instructions to the Prefects he anticipated. 
the possibility of the Mayors refusing their concurrence.” 

A statue of Napoleon is to be placed at the top of the column of the: 
Grande Armée, at Boulogne, tomorrow, with much ceremony. 
King and Marshal Soult will be present. 

The trial of Madame Laffarge, at Tulle, for the robbery of Madame 
Léotaud’s diamonds, has been the prevailing topic of the French press. 
The metropolitan print Za Presse, aided by extraordinary expresses, 
gave an early and minute account of all the proceedings. The imme- 
diate facts out of which the charge against Madame Laffarge arose were 
these. On the 9th June 1839, during a visit of Madame Laffarge, then 
Mademoiselle Marie Capelle, at the house of the Marquis de Nicolai, 
the father of Madame Léotaud, there arose a conversation apropos to a 
friend’s marriage, concerning diamonds. Madame Léotaud produced 
hers, and left them on the table in an écrin when she went out; on re- 
turning, they were safe; and she locked them up securely in the écrin: 
they were once more produced on the following day. Seven days after, 
diamonds being again the subject of conversation, Madame Léotaud re- 
produced her écrin; Mademoiselle Capelle left the room, and on the 
écrin being opened the diamonds were gone. M. Léotaud applied 
straightway to the Police of Paris: on mentioning Marie Capelle as 
the niece of a Madame Garat, they reminded him that several robberies 
had occurred at Madame Garat’s. M. Léotaud hereupon desisted in 
his inquiries; but on the examinations made by the Police after the 
murder of M. Laffarge, the diamonds were discovered in that gentle- 
man’s house, in a box belonging to his wife. To the questions then 
put, Madame Laffarge answered, that they were given her by a gentle- 
man whom she did not know; but the defence which she now offers 
is different. She and Madame Léotaud, when the latter was still 
Mademoiselle Nicolai, became acquainted with M. Clavet, the son of a 
schoolmaster, whom they met at church and in the street; letters 
passed between them, but at length M. Clavet went to Africa: Ma- 
demoiselle Nicolai, after her marriage, wishing to burn her letters and 
purchase silence of Clavet, employed Madame Laffarge to dispose of the 
jewels in order to give him the money. Madame Léotaud admits that 
so much of this story is true as relates to some trifling passages of ac- 
quaintanceship between the girls and M. Clavet, and his having received 
two notes which were their joint production ; but she explains that the 
affair was only a girlish joke, and indeed contrived by Marie Capelle 
to mystify Clavet, who was assiduous in admiring and watching them at 
church. One of the witnesses for the accusation deposes in respect of 
Madame Léotaud, that “ unfortunately her character is not of a nature 
to resist the will of another”; and in respect of Madame Laffarge, that 
“from the first impulse she thought her as dangerous as a serpent, and 
judged her severely.” In order to establish her defence, Madame 
Laffarge claimed to have the trial deferred for twenty weeks, that M. 
Clavet might be brought home from Guadalaxara, in Central America, 
and his evidence taken. The accusers declared that M. Clavet left 
France before the time at which the disappearance of the diamonds 
took place; that the imputation in respect of them is therefore 
calumnious; and that the presence of M. Clavet is needless. Ma- 
dame Laffarge, at this point of the case, arose before the Judge, 
and demanded, in a clear voice—* What means have I for com- 
bating the witnesses brought against me, since my witnesses, espe- 
cially Clavet, cannot be heard, and since all I say is called mere 
calumny?” It was decided that the trial should proceed at least tilt 
the accusing evidence should show the presence of Clavet to be neces- 
ary. Upon this, Madame Laffarge said she would make no defence ; 
and she was subsequently allowed to withdraw from court. Judgment 
by default was afterwards allowed to go against her upon her refusing 
to plead. On Saturday, the Court pronounced Marie Capelle, widow 
Laffarge, guilty: but as the punishment for her offence was imprison- 
ment for life, that sentence is merged in the similar sentence which she 
is undergoing for the murder of her husband. She was, however, 
ordered to restore the diamonds, and to pay the costs of the action ; for 
which the Léotaud family, as civil prosecutors, are responsible to the 
Government. It was expected that Madame Laffarge would appeal 
against the sentence. 

Madame Laffarge has memorialized the Civil Tribunal of Tulle for 
a trial of Denis Barbier, who was a material witness against her in her 


' late conviction for poisoning her husband, on a charge of perjury. Bar- 


bier purchased the arsenic with which she was supposed to have poi- 
soned M. Laffarge. She avers that Barbier can be proved to have borne 
her a fixed enmity throughout, and to have indeed prophesied that she 
would die for poisoning her husband: moreover, that he has, in a hasty 
moment, said that he ‘‘ took care not to deliver her the arsenic which 
he bought for her, as he had a conviction she meant to poison her hus- 
band.” Now it appeared at the trial, that some powder found by the 
Police in the garden, (which Barbier had received out of the packet 
that he really gave his mistress, to poison the vermin,) was carbonate 
of soda, and not arsenic. Madame Laffarge argues that Barbier him- 
self must have put the arsenic in the drink which she had prepared. 





A sudden change took place on the 5th instant in the Belgian Cabi- 
net. M. de Mulinear, Minister of Foreign Affairs, has resigned, though 
he retains his seat in the Council of Ministers. He is replaced by 
Count de Briay, the Finance Minister ; who is himself replaced by 
M. Smitz, the Director of the Belgian Bank. Reports say that Count 
de Mulinear was opposed to the projected Customs-Union between 





tinue to appear from day to day: the Municipal authorities of Tours, 
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Advices of the 5th instant have been received from Madrid. 

The protest of Queen Christina against her removal from the 
guardianship of her children, and indirectly against her compulsory 
resignation of the Regency, is said to have created a sensation in the 
provinces. The Madrid Gazette of the 5th publishes the manifesto of 
the Spanish Government in reply to Christina’s protest. It states that the 

rotest would have been considered as a private and not a political 

aper, if it had not been accompanied by a letter addressed to the Duke 
of Victoria, ordering him to publish itin the Madrid Gazette. It insists 
that the nation only was qualified to choose a Guardian for the Queen; 
and that any authority derived from any other source is in itself null 
and contrary to the spirit of the constitution. It is not denied that the 
Queen Mother was named Guardian by the will of Ferdinand; but it is 
main‘ained that that will and every thiog else concerning the Royal 
Family and the nation must be submitted to the Cortes, as far as public 
rights are concerned. It is equally useless to invoke any other law of 
the Monarchy, since the changes which have taken place in the consti- 
tution control and overrule those laws, and no power can exist in the 
state which does not originate with the existing Legislative bodies. 
The reply concludes by calling on the people to disregard any thing 
which does not come recommended by the Cortes and the Regency ; 
assuring them that the constituted Government, supported as it is by 
the laws, by the army, and by the National Guard and public opinion, 
will triumph over the enemies of the country. The document is signed 
by the Duke of Victoria and Antonio Gonzales, and dated August 2d, 

A passage or two will show the tone of the manifesto— 

“To accomplish their object, persons of different political views rallied 
round an august personage residing in a foreign country, with no other object 
but that of compromising that same person, without considering the conse- 
quences or forseeing the results, which cannot but be fatal to them. Without 
any other object but that of gratifying their individual ambition, * * * they 
have called into action all the means which they could command. It is im- 
possible that such machinations can be countenanced. The Royal word, spon- 
taneously and with full liberty given, cannot be withdrawn; nor can such in- 
famous suggestions be offered without producing crime and horrible consequences. 
It cannot be conceived how that august personage could be induced to lend 
herself to suggestions so contrary to her dignity, her words, and the interests 
of those most dear to her.” i . ‘ 

“Tt is for Spain, and for Europe, and for history, to designate in proper 
terms a document as singular as it is inconsistent, as deficient in accuracy as in 
consideration and decorum.” 

In the sitting of the Senate, on the 3d instant, the President commu- 
nicated to the Assembly a letter which he had received from General 
Francisco Narvaez. That officer, who is one of the hangers-on of 
Queen Christina in Paris, writes that his health will not permit him to 
tesume his seat in the Senate; and he then proceedsto “ blame his col- 
leagues for having deprived her Majesty of the guardianship of her 
daughter, in violation of the constitution and the laws of the kingdom.” 
This communication occasioned the greatest confusion in the House, 
and Messrs. Heros, Seoane, Capaz, and others, simultaneously rose to 
protest against it. 

A Paris correspondent of the Zimes tells a long story to prepare that 
paper for “ grave proceedings” in Spain at an early day— 

“ During some time very active correspondence has been maintained between 
the partisans of the Ex-Queen Regent in France and their (her) friends in 
Madrid, Catalonia, and on the whole of the French frontier of Spain. Among 
the most zealous of the former is M. Carrasco, a senator, who, from having 
been one of the principal leaders in the revolution of La Granja, which in- 
flicted the first blow on the prestige of Spanish Royalty and on the authority 
of the Queen Regent, has become one of her Majesty’s most devoted cham- 

ions. For this change of opinion, his friends state M. Carrasco to have the 

st possible reasons. The Exaltado party, of course, decry it. Be this as it 
may, he arrived in Paris on the 22d ultimo, and was present at the Queen 
Regent’s fete on the 24th, on a mission, it is reported, from her Majesty’s 
adherents in Madrid. He returned to Spain a few days since. The chief of 
the Queen Regent’s partisans in Madrid is the renowned Diego Leon, 
(Count of Bellascoa,) a man who has earned and obtained the sobriquet 
of ‘the Murat of Spain.’ Chivalrous as Murat he decidedly is, and, if the 
truth must be told, with only about as much head. He is, however, a capital 
fellow for such an enterprise as I believe is in hand. You will recollect 
that he presided at the dinner given in Madrid on the 24th ultimo in honour 
of the Queen Regent’s féte; and he is to be the chief of the move- 
ment of that corps which there is every reason to believe is at hand. 
Simultaneously with that movement will be another in Catalonia. With a 
view to inlist the population, the rallying-cry of the insurrection is to be 
‘ Destruction to the steam-engines!’ Of this movement Baron de Meer is to 
be the head. He is, if I be not misinformed, still in Paris. He has, however, 
been preceded to the frontier by the brave General O'Donnell, Ramon Narvaez, 
and Pavia. They are assured, I am informed, of the support of the French 
Government ; but I do not pledge myself for the correctness of that statement, 
although I am convinced that that Government is prepared to act, and with 
decision, upon the first appearance of disorder in Spain. So far for the intended 
revolters, whose safety I might be suspected of a desire to compromise were I 
not to give them this public caution. The Regent of Spain (Espartero) is 
fully aware of every movement of every Spaniard in Paris, in Bordeaux, and 
along the frontier, and of every intrigue carried on in the French capital. He 
is prepared to crush the revolt of the Garde Royal, if it take place, and he will 
shoot like dogs all engaged in it. On the correctness of every word of this 
letter you may implicitly rely.” 

This outbreak, according to the Paris Temps, is to take place tomor- 
row, the 15th. The Regent, for political motives, which he kept con- 
cealed, had refused General Diego Leon permission to repair to Paris 
on leave of absence. 

Important despatches had been received from General Ripero, the 
commander of the Basque Provinces. The General demanded either 
his recall, or the removal of the troops under his orders, because he 
could not rely on their loyalty. 


A shocking murder has been committed in Lisbon. Francisco de 
Mattos Lobo was the nephew to a man whose widow, Donna Adelaid 
da Costa, her daughter Julia and son Emygidio, lived in Lisbon with 
@ single servant. On the 25th of July he was invited to dine with the 
family, and he staid till late at night. At eleven o'clock the daughter 
had retired to bed, leaving the boy asleep on a couch, and the servant 
in the kitchen. Francisco then began to murder the whole family. 


How he overcame the mother, a powerful woman only thirty-three years 
of age, while he is a puny creature, is not known; but it is supposed 
fhat he despatched her first, and next the boy and the servant. He 











then went to Donna Julia’s room. Seeing him with a knife in his hand, 
and his clothes all drenched with blood, she made a rush towards the 
window ; but before she had time to open it, he dragged her in and 
stabbed her thirteen times, leaving the knife or poniard plunged in her 
body up to the very hilt. Fortunately, she had suflicient presence of 
mind to pretend that she was dead. Having, as he thought, destroyed 
her, he then opened the window and looked about in every direction, as 
if to see whether anybody had been watching him. At that moment 
a little dog rushed at him from the house and barked furiously, upon 
which he seized the animal and flung it out into the street. It was seen 
by Mr. Frederick James, an inmate of the house opposite ; and guessing 
at once that there was something wrong, he immediately ran off to the 
next guard-house to give the alarm. ‘lhe murderer was taken at his 
own house, where he was found in the act of washing the stains of blood 
from his waisteoat. He has since confessed his guilt, which he at first 
attempted to deny. 

Lisbon has also been the scene of a dreadful fire. A very large house, 
called the Old Treasury, though many years used as a private dwelling- 
house, was burned down one night lately. Several families lived in the 
building, and among them was Franga, the leader of the Arsenal revolt 
in 1838, who had been living there in secresy. He and an old woman 
who served him were killed in leaping from a window. The fire broke 
out in the room of a German cabinetmaker, whose pot of varnish boiled 
over. 


A letter from the frontiers of Austria, dated the 30th July, gives the 
particulars of an accident which has happened to the Duke of Bor- 
deaux— 

“ The Duke, while riding on the 18th, near Kirchberg, met a waggon full of 
peasants, and covered with a cloth top. His Royal Highness’s horse was 
frightened at the cloth, reared, fell on the Prince, and broke his thigh in the 
upper part. The physicians and surgeons aver that the fracture is only a 
simple one, and that there is no danger. Two surgeons were sent for from 
Vienna, to aid the usual attendant of the Royal Family. The family of the 
Duke de Blacas, M. de Levy, M. Ducayla, and the Count de Montbel, were at 
Kirchberg.” 

A letter from Berlin, in the Journal des Débats, says that the ac- 
counts of the celebrated composer Spontini’s offence and punishment 
were erroneous. His offence was merely technical: he violated a rule 
of the Prussian Government in publishing a letter concerning certain 
facts connected with the service of the King, by which he conceived 
himself aggrieved; and in consequence of this, a competent tribunal 
has pronounced a sentence against him. But this sentence cannot be 
known to any one before it is confirmed by the King; and as it still 
lies for his consideration, all statements concerning it are unfounded. 
No doubt was entertained that the sentence would be one of mere for- 
mality. 


A correspondent, just returned from Italy by the Simplon, informs 
us, that although that magnificent route received much damage between 
1834 and 1839, from torrents and other causes on the Italian side, yet it 
has been sufficiently repaired, and is in good condition, although in parts 
rather narrower than it used to be. There is only one stream, also on 
the Italian side, where carriages have to be ferried over.—Galignani’s 
Messenger. 





A packet-ship has brought New York papers to the 20th July, three 
days later than those brought by the Halifax steamer. 

Nothing of much importance had occurred in the interval. Various 
reports are given as to the position of the M‘Leod affair; but nothing 
trustworthy appears on the subject. It had again been alluded to in 
violent language by some of the restless spirits in Congress, in a debate 
on the Fortifications Bill) A New York paper publishes a letter signed 
William Eustace, and dated “Lockport, four a. m.,” which says that 
three or four hundred Canadians had broken into the town, surrounded 
the gaol, ‘and doubtless they have effected their purpose before this 
[in rescuing Mr. M‘Leod]: I say doubtless, because as yet we know 
nothing for certain—only the arrival of the mob, the surrounding of 
the gate, and the forcing of the guard.” <A _ postscript says—“ It is 
thought that poor Theller is kidnapped,” and “rumour is also rife 
about the abstraction of Mackenzie: God only knows what will be the 
end of it!” ‘This is obviously one of Brother Jonathan’s startling in- 
ventions, now so common as to fail of startling any one. 

Business continued dull, and commercial transactions were limited 
entirely to the immediate wants of the purchaser. Money was plentiful, 
at easy rates ; but this had little effect in extending speculation. The 
rate of exchange on England for the best paper was 8 to 8} premium. 
There were, however, plenty of second-rate bills offering at 7}. 

It is said that the Honourable Edward Everett, of Massachusetts, has 
been nominated by the President as Minister in England; Colonel C. 
S. Todd as Minister in Russia; and the Honourable Daniel Jenifer, of 
Maryland, in Austria. The nominations have to be ratified by the 
Senate. The correspondent of the Morning Chronicle says—‘* Mr. 
Everett will, I think, be quite a favourite in England: he is not only 
eminent in America as a statesman, but also as an orator and an ac- 
complished scholar.” 

Mr. Rush, the United States Secretary of Legation in London, took 
his departure for America last week; when Colonel Chew, the late 
Chargé d’ Affaires for the United States, passed through London on his 
return home. 

Mr. George P. Putnam, of New York, has written a letter to the 
Morning Chronicle, in reference to the acknowledgments of money re- 
ceived trom America at the weekly meetings of the Irish Repeal Asso- 
ciation, and especially to acontribution from Philadelphia. Mr. Putnam 
says— 

“ Ihave abundant reason to know that every individual in the United States 
who belongs to Irish Repeal Associations, or has any thing whatever to do 
with contributions toward them, is himself an Irishman by birth ; and however 
they may claim to be ‘ citizens of the United States,’ by a short residence or 
by naturalization, they show by these proceedings that they are unworthy of 
the name; inasmuch as the recognized policy and practice of the American 
people, from Washington to the present time, has been opposed to all inter- 
ference with the affairs of foreign states. And I am authorized by two intelli- 
gent and respectable citizens of Philadelphia, now in London, (and whose 
names can be given,) to challenge the production of the name of a single native 
American in that city who has had any thing to do with this matter.” 
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The New York papers contain some very meagre accounts from 
Canada. Lord Sydenham had quite recovered his health. In the Pro- 
vincial Parliament, on the 12th July, the Government measures were 
announced. The most important are, a bill for the creation of local 
or municipal authorities in Canada East; a bill respecting bankrupts, 
and the distribution of their effects ; and a bill for the repeal of the acts 
relating to education now in force, and for making more effectual pro- 
vision for the promotion of education in the provinces. The announce- 
ment of these measures generally was received with great satisfaction. 

An occurrence in Brazil has given rise to some misrepresentation 
which a correspondent on whom we can rely enables us to correct. 
Two officers of the Navy and thirteen men landed from a British ves- 
sel, the Clio, at Campos, a populous county-town, about forty miles up 
the river Parahyba, and about a hundred miles from Rio de Janeiro. 
As the party landed armed, the Justice of the Peace in the town had 
no alternative but to detain them, in obedience to a standing order pro- 
mulgated to the authorities all along the coast. A message was sent to 
Rio for instructions, and an estafette returned with orders for the re- 
lease of the Englishmen. ‘The officers themselves admit that they were 
treated with respect, well housed, boarded in the best style, and allowed 
to be at large on parole. An endeavour has been used to make it ap- 
pear that there was some hostile intention in those necessary form- 
alities. 


Sir Henry Pottinger, Bart., and Admiral Sir W. Parker arrived at 
Aden on their way to China early on the morning of the 29th June, 
and proceeded to Bombay in the afternoon of the same day. Sir Henry 
Pottinger purposed to set off for China in one of the Company’s steam- 
frigates as soon as practicable after reaching Bombay, and expected to 
reach China the first week in August. Sir Henry’s health appeared 
perfectly reéstablished by his trip, and he embarked from Aden in the 
full enjoyment of all his mental and bodily energies. * * We 
have good authority for stating that Sir H. Pottinger has proceeded to 
China with the most ample powers, and that his policy has not been 
restricted by minute instructions. It is probable that on his arrival in 
China he will demand by an ultimatum the terms on which peace can 
be concluded; and if not immediately acceded to, he will direct our 
combined land and sea forces against Pekin.—Naval and Military 
Gazetie. 

Intelligence has been received at the India Board of the arrival of the 
East India Company’s armed iron steam-boats Nimrod and Nitocris at 
Beles, on the Euphrates, on the 3lst May. The actual distance of the 
voyage up the river was 1,130 miles; the ascent occupied 273 hours, or 
about nineteen daysand a half. The average rate of steaming was three 
miles and seven furlongs an hour. The expedition was commanded by 
Lieutenant Campbell, assisted by Lieutenants Jones and Grounds. The 
behaviour of the crews was most exemplary, and not a single casualty 
occurred during the whole voyage. 

Papers from Hobart Town to the 12th April give intelligence of the 
exploring-expedition to the South Pole, conducted by Captain Ross and 
Captain Crozier, in the Queen’s ships Erebus and Terror. It appears 
to have been highly successful. The vessels penetrated by the 2d 
February to within what was supposed to be 100 miles of the magnetic 
pole, namely, 78 deg. 4 min. South latitude, and 173 deg. 12 min. West 
longitude. This is four degrees beyond the point reached either by 
the American or the French exploring-expeditions; but the further 
prosecution of the voyage was necessarily postponed by the appearance 
of an immense field of ice, 150 feet high, which was traced 300 miles 
eastward. The vessels had returned safe to Hobart Town, and would 
upon the breaking up of the ice-make an attempt to get still further. 
It is mentioned that the spots marked down by the American expedition 
were distinetly descried, but that in one instance a singular error was 
discovered ; the Erebus and Terror having sailed over whole tracts laid 
down by the previous navigators as land. 





A Sincere Apmirer will perceive, that with our views of politics and the existing stock 
of public men, it would serve no useful purpose to continue the discussion of party 
tactics. When a prospect of doing any thing for the public shall have arisen, we 
are not likely to be found lagging or inefficient codperators. 

An Op Svpscr’BeR is informed that “ the title of Frercner’s Monsieur Thomas”? ts 
** Monsieur Thomas.” 


POSTSCRIPT. 


The Whigs are beginning to pay off their supporters: last night’s 
Gazette contains a list of new Peerages, creations or promotions; and 
a batch of Baronetcies will be forthcoming, we suppose, by next Ga- 
zette-day. The following is the list of new Peerages— 

The Earl of Surry, eldest son of the Duke of Norfolk, is called up by writ, 
by the title of Baron Maltravers. 

The Earl of Stair, a Peer of Scotland, is created Baron Oxenfoord, of Cous- 
land, in the county of Edinburgh, a Baron of the United Kingdom. 

The Earl of Kenmare is created a Baron of the United Kingdom, by the 
title of Baron Kenmare, of Castle Rosse, in the county of Kerry. 

The Earl of Belfast, eldest son of the Marquis of Donegal, is created a Baron 
of the United Kingdom—Baron Ennishowen, of Ennishowen, in the county 
of Donegal, and Carrickfergus, in the county of Antrim. 

Lord Barham is made Baron Noel, of Ridlington, in Rutland; Viscount 
Campden, of Campden, in Gloucestershire ; and Earl of Gainsborough, in Lin- 
colnshire. 

Lord Segrave becomes Earl Fitzhardinge. 

~y Hussey Vivian is created Baron Vivian, of Glynn and of Truro, in Corn- 
wall. 

Sir Henry Brooke Parnell, the late Member for Dundee, who has been 
missing since the dissolution, turns up as Baron Congleton, of Congleton, in 
Cheshire. 

All these creations are in the usual form, with remainder to the heirs- 
male of the new Peer’s body lawfully begotten ; except that, in default 
of such issue to the Earl of Stair, the new title is to descend to the 
heirs-male of his brother, Mr. North Dairy mple, of Cleland. 


electicn. Sir Thomas Potter, Mr. Cobden, Mr. Hindley, Mr. Brother. 
ton, and several leading Free-traders of the North, were present. Mp 
Cobden made a suggestion, which seems borrowed from the tactics of 


the Chartists or O'Connell. Mr. Kershaw, he said, was supported by 
the non-electors of Warrington to a man: three-fourths of the em. 
ployers of labourers were in the room at that moment: by what strange 
fiction then was another gentleman sent up to London to “ represent” 
the borough? Warrington was an epitome of the case of the kingdom; 
and one general simultaneous meeting should be held to contradict such 
misrepresentation— 

“ You have had,” continued Mr. Cobden, “ a fictitious declaration, obtained 
by Sok, paeny: and force, of the opinion of the electors; you have had the 
opinion of the coerced majority of the present constituencies given in favour of 
taxation—and taxation, too, not for the benefit of the state, but for the advan- 
tage of a few monopolists: it will now devolve upon the people to give an ex- 
pression of opinion—of their real opinion; and I hail a a meeting as that of 
the greatest importance, inasmuch as it will tend to give the lie to that assertion 
that the people of this country are in favour of these iniquitous taxes. But, 
gentlemen, I think it would be as well if we made up our minds to a plan of 
meeting ; and I would venture to suggest that we must be prepared, at the 
proper time, for simultaneous meetings in every part of the kingdom. Oh yes, 
we will have one great and sacred day on which the people shall meet in every 
borough, in every town, and in every village in the kingdom. There assembled 
together under the constituted authorities, if they will call them together 
and if they refuse, then the people must call themselves together—and there 
and then, on one day, throughout the length and breadth of the land, shall one 
unanimous appeal be made against that assertion of the landowners that the 
people of England are in favour of dear food. Let the landowners do the same, 
if they like. But they dare not. I challenge them to do it.” 














Some disturbance at Dudley in Staffordshire, on Thursday, caused 
an apprehension that serious riots would take place. The iron-masters 
of the district agreed some months back to blow out several fur. 
naces, with the view of raising the price of iron. The plan did not 
effect its purpose, and the price has been reduced: the price of the thin 
coal used in the works is reduced as a consequence ; the owners of that 
kind of coal lowered the wages of their workmen; and the latter, there- 
fore, are exasperated at the contrast between their earnings and those of 
the thick coal-workers, On Thursday, about a thousand persons as- 
sembled tumultuously at Holly Hall. At Park Head colliery a number 
of the rioters collected and expressed their determination to prevent the 
people from working, threatening to cut the rope. The manager de- 
clared that he should resist violence, and some scuffling took place ; but 
the workmen of the pits succeeded in repelling their assailants. The 
Police were called out; dragoons were fetched from Birmingham; the 
leader of the riot, a young man from Wolverhampton, was seized; and 
the mob was dispersed. All has since been quiet; but the troops re- 
main in the place. 


The Paris papers of Thursday speak in gloomy terms of the harvest. 
It rained all Wednesday and Wednesday night, and part of Thursday. 
It was said in Paris that the crop in Austria will be a bad one. 

Among the naval movements in France, are the sailing of the cor- 
vette Ignala, on the 10th, from Toulon for Cadiz; and the Cerbére 
steamer, on the 9th, for Mahon. 

The Municipal Council of Marseilles has rescinded its resolution to 
oppose the resurvey of taxes. It is not supposed, however, that the 
people will support them in their new policy. 

Further accounts have been received from Madrid of the 5th instant. 
The manifesto of the Spanish Government in reply to the allocation of 
the Pope has been published. The point at issue is, that the Pope 
claims to make ecclesiastical appointments, without recognizing the 
Queen. The reply of the Government vindicates the ancient inde- 
pendence of Spain in ecciesiastical polity; but it is not temperately 
worded, 

The regiment of Cordova had arrived at Mahon. The garrison of 
the Balearic Islands has thus been raised to 4,000 men. This concen- 
tration of forces was attributed to the frequent appearance of English 
and French men-of-war in that quarter. The Ganges British ship-of- 
the-line was still at Mahon. 





Advices from Candia of the 16th July represent the insurgents as 
still making head in the mountains. 


Papers from New York to the 23d July, received by way of Havre, 
say that the venue of Mr. M‘Leod’s trial had been removed from Lock- 
port to another county. 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 
Bradford, Yorkshire, 13th August 1841, 

Str—Mr. W. C. Lister, the newly-elected Member for Bradford, died last 
evening, at Addingham, near Bolton Bridge, of an attack of rheumatic fever. 
This event will cause another decided loss to the Liberal party. Mr. Harpy, 
the Tory candidate at the late election, (only one Tory stood,) had a majority 
over Mr. Lister of 72, and had, moreover, 558 plumpers ; whereas Mr. LisTER 
had only 540 votes in the whole. So it is evident that if a second Tory had 
been brought out at the late election, he must have been returned. However, ag 
the same parties have to vote again (the new list of voters not coming into 
force yet) another Conservative will certainly be elected. k 

There is certainly no foresceing events of this kind; but could the Liberal 
party have foreseen this, they would have acted with more honour towards Mr. 
BusFIExD, the second Whig candidate; who would have been returned had 
the promises of the Whig party been faithfully kept, namely, to split their 
votes with cach other to the end of the contest, (never doubting, I suppose, but 
that both would be returned, and Mr. Harpy thrown out, as before.) But this 
needs explaining : Mr. Harpy’s friends, finding that their candidate was secure, 
considered Mr. BUSFIELD the better man of the other two, and therefore split 
a few votes with him. ‘This was late in the day; and Mr. Lisrer’s immediate 
friends observing this, ceased splitting with Mr. Busrrevp, and plumped for 
Lister. These immediate friends were, Mr. Lister's father, (Mr. E. C. 
Lister, the late Member,) his two brothers, two or three tenants, and two of 
the Whig lawyers. ‘These votes turned the scale again, and finally placed Mr. 
Lister four votes before Mr. BusFietp. By this management Bradford 18 
altogether lost to the Whigs for the present. You may say, that the conduct 
of the Whigs was a mere retaliation for that of the Tories; but then, the 





A Free Trade dinner was given at Warrington, on Thursday, by three 
hundred friends of Mr. Kershaw, the unsuccessful candidate at the late 


pledges of the Whigs to each other ought to have been fulfilled: the Tories 
had broken no pledge ; and why should they ? 
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Should an rtion of the above be worth notice, it will be in time, I suppose, ny ) VO 7 om” 
for your comane edition of tomorrow. i U I I ( S 0 i i f Ei D A Y. 
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P.S. While writin May point out a smal inaccuracy in your late elec- r TORY IS PHILOS privy Trac 
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former Member, Z. C. Lister, was his father, and retired in his son’s favour, EXA) at. 





Some passages in the Correspoudence of the Earl of Caataam 
MONEY MARKET. during the year 1706 afford m itter for reflection at present. Not 
Stock ExcHanog. Fripay AFTERNOON. a letter from that Mini ster to The King but commences by “layi 
The gloomy weather, the decline in the Exchanges, and the occurrence of himselt’ with all duty at the King’s feet,” and similar servile exe 
some sales of Stock by the eee of bay Nay as Psion nage sage ene pressions. That was possibly the style of the times but the 
i 2 ‘a sday, Tic —e ge See ° : ° 
bined to depress the Money-market. On Wednes Ao? pane, prices, Of all the ground upon which on ali occasions he ostentatiously rests his 
current varieties were from 4 to } per cent. below the highest prices of the lai a : aXe ars cosa mf f 
week: a reaction, however, occurred yesterday ; and the quotations at the | ¢ aim to office is one which nay be successiully urged at court 
close of business marked a recovery of nearly 4 percent. The market has j| even in our day, “10 one word,” he writes to Lord SHELBURNE, 
been again heavy eg but has recovered, and Closes as yesterday. The fol- | « I shall never set my fuot in the closet but in hope of rendering 
lowing have been the highest and lowest quotations: Bank Stock has been at the King’s persona: situation not urhappy, as wellas his business not 
169, since 1673, and is today 168 and 1674; Reduced Three per Cents. have ; Pr eee fe » EMTS h 
Bs ahah Aes ; unprosperous.” Lord Cuaruam was not the culy statesman who 
fallen from 903 to 89%, and are today 892; while Consols for Money have Sanat eR eee Ppa Sean "ike? Sie in 
fallen from 893 to 894, and are today 895 8; and Consols for Account have at that time tu Ge the Wings [ec ings ine guide of His conc ms . ou 
been done at 897 and 89}, and close today at 89§. The decline in the 'Three- 1767, Lord BakxtnGron wrote to the Duke of Gr \FTON—' The 
and-a-half per Cent. Stocks has not excceded § per cent, India Stock has King has long known that I am entire ly devoted to him: having no 
been steady at 248; and Exchequer Rag! - oe renege nck ak ae Political conacsxivas with any im ‘a; being determined never to 
¥ , 4 > *k W a . ’ «e war ‘ : . 

has become scarcer, and was a ae oe ai aoe | om one; anu conceiving that in this age the country and its come 
afternoon. The Exchanges are slightly lower than last weck: the prevalent eRe” it Ringe aati a : 5 ae Meee: a 
opinion among well-informed persous appears to be that this decline must con- Stitution are STE ee ed #8 Uubdlassed attache nt to the Crown, 
tinue for some time; as, whatever may be the state of the weather, a large | The letters 0: LoRACE WaALPoLn unmediately after the death of 
importation of foreign corn must take place. The corn-speculators are san- Georce the Second are to the same tune: Horace hopes that the 
new King may have his own way, instead of being delivered into 
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ine of a rise in price sufficient to admit intended importations at Is. duty. 
he advocates of the sliding-scale will be hard pushed for arguments in its de- the hands of ‘cabal. like his grandfather, 
fence, if, as is anticipated, the 900,000 quarters of foreign wheat which will This |: ee rigee cies abs na young King: it strenatis 
probably be imported in the course of the year, be admitted under its operation NS Janguige ¢ iG Dot be lost ‘pon a young ding : wy — . 
at a duty of Is. instead of at the proposed duty of 8s. In the former case, | ened his natural seli-will, + i Kuow,” he writes in 1766, that 
only 45,000/. will be paid as duty ; while, had the Ministerial measure been | the Earl of Chath 1m will zealously give his aid towards destroying 
carried, the duty receivable ‘Sa amounted to 360,000/. The country | gj] party disiinetious, and resturiug thut subordiaation to Governe 
will therefore lose a revenue of 31 0007. : ‘<r eigs SAE Ae ervey i as: ° 
In the Foreign Market the transactions in the Dividend-paying European |? ut whic ¢ eee aoe vee renee as ARG sumable blessing libere 
Stocks have not been extensive, neither has there been much fluctuation. ‘The | from degenerating iutoO liccutlousness, Inj 604, he tells him, 
Mexican and South American have declined about 3 per cent., and are heavy have uaiiormiy reied on your firmness to act ia defiance to that 
at the low prices. Spanish Active has also fallen, but to a greater degree. The hydra faction,” although © your ré lations, the Bedfords and Rock- 
market was firm at 193 and 20; but as every arrival from Madrid hus brought inghams are joined with intention tu sturm my closet.” These and 
information of a decline of the Local Stock, several extensive sales have been a thousand other: issuges speak plainly enough : the King’s judg- 
made, which have depressed the Stock : it has consequently declined to 193, and | § er passages ik deiehegies Ayn: ee ee Mi J 
afterwards rallied to 193, to decline again however, and to close today at the | Ment alone was to MECIQE WHSt Was right or wrong ; Such Ministers 
lowest quotation for some time, viz. 19} 3 There is a very prevalent opinion | alone were to be aqiiitied to his cabinet as were perfectly accept- 
that the Government of EspARTERO will be much embarrassed by the intrigues | able to him—* {lye King's persvnal situation” was to be kept “not 
of Queen Curistina and Lours Puitipre; whose conjunction is considered unhappy.” twas the full-blown olsiinaey generated by the un- 
ominous for the peace of Spain and the interest of the Bondholders. Portu- | 7. of Nis Bahan I ob afleetedb ta hia nora ee ee . 
p : : A limited deference avowed or affec ‘cd to bis personal feelings at hig 
uese Bonds had improved; and there was a slight demand for the Three pe, ee re ae Lee ie hs 5 
ents. and the New Five per Cents., several small purchases having been made | 2¢Cession, that occasioned the errors which ost America, pre- 
of both for Money : some of the latter description of Stock bad been bought | Cipitated this Country in the Iluropean Revolutionary war, and 
to be sent to Holland. The prices have, however, again given way, and may | postponed till ainiost too late the ¢ maucipation of the Catholics ia 
Ireland. 


today be quoted as last week. 
“ Le roi regue et ne gouverne pas is the only safe rule of action 
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The tolls upon the Brighton and Blackwall Railway have been improving 
lately ; and the markets tor these Shares have been well supported, at prices | . 2 Mitesionel momar’ Tie diftieaan | nthe A ° 
within a shade of those given last week. This is remarkable, as they generally | 12 a Constitutiona HOR rehy. bbe ditf renee between the ¢ meri~ 
decline with any fall in the English Funds. can and the British constituiion, as we take it, Is this—the Ameri- 

In our last report we noticed the proceedings of a Joint-Stock Bank at can people at stated intervals eleet for a limited period the person 
Manchester, and felt ourselves called upon to draw ~ _— of the share- ; who is to discharge the functions or exe cutive government; the Bri- 
holders of other Joint-Stock Banks to the necessity of a carefu wapervien Of | ish Soy ereign, when the Minister for the time being, from want of a 
the conduct of the directors and managers of such institutions, During the Parliar air Leeds ieee he fi , of 
present week, an instance of similar mismanagement has been made pub.ie in arhamentary majority, can Ho longer ¢ ischarge the unctions 
the case of Marylebone Bank, of which a meeting of the shareholders has | €Xecutive Boeverunicnt, nominates for au indefinite period the 

en recently held. From the accounts then submi'ted, it appears that a Minister whw has a Parliainentary Majority, aud that Minister cone 
Joss of 19,000/. has been incurred, brad was due by the Manager of | tinues to reign Ull the majority is turned against him. In both 
the Bank upon an overdrawn account. , aso appeared that there had been cases, the power of appoiating the real executive officer is in the 
gross frauds committed by the Directors in the appropriation of shares; as este Raa Rapalaer : ; a ES Seay): ble if I iol 
shares had been issued to Directors upon the understanding that they were constituency) : (He chic reap Presid at Is auswerabie if he violate 
only to be paid up in case of the success of the establishment, and the | the constituti wy SO 18 the british Minister—tor he cannot plead 
Consequent realization of a premium upon such shares by the parties, who | the King’s will io extenuate his misdeeds. The American method ig 
were, as far the bank is enecapamars only or but who appeared to the the more direc t, and less liable to misapprehension. Qurs is pro- 
public as bend fide partners; while in case 0 _hon-success and consequent de- bably the b« st that could be adopted jn this country, where not 
cline the shares were to be cancelled. We forbear giving the names of these ly tl etal Tet g i i: silt seme h 
Directors and their Manager, as they are too well known for the unfortunate | OMlY the pecull w devel in kingship is stl strong, but where 
sufferers by their delinquency to necd such information - and our present ob- | the power and a:bition of the aristocracy might lead to dangeroug 

contests were the persous in whom is vested for the time the power 
of government chicf magistrate in name as well as in reality. Our 

indirect mode of proceeding, however, is inerely a concession to 
the necessity of circuinstauces, In England, as in America, the 


’ 

ject is simply to illustrate the hecessity of extreme vigilance on the part of all 
main safeguard of liberty is in the fact that the country is go= 
verned, in his own name or in that of another, by an officer of state 
a single fluctuation having occurred. Bank Stock is 1673 8, and India Stock 








Saturpay, Twenve o’Crocx. 
The market is much in the same state as yesterday, without much businesg 


or any sign of improvement: the opening price of Consols was 89} § for Money, 
and 893 4 for Account, and the quotations are the same at this momc nt, not 


shareholders in Joint-Stock Banks, and at the same time to point out the 
whose tenure of office is not for life, and who is responsible for the 


great danger incurred by entering into partnership with nameless persons, of 
whom it is impossible to know any thing. 
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248, the only quotation of the week. Exchequer Bills also continue as they | US he makes oF ee power ean ae sds him. ; I hat the S a 
have been all the week, viz. 14s. to 16s Premium. In the Foreign Market, | Must exercise aa influence over the councils of this country is un- 
Mexican and Columbian are rather firmer ; Spanish Active Bonds have also | avoidable ; and for this very reason, the Minister ought hever to be 
improved, and are quoted at 19$ 3. The Railway Share: are the same, allowed to plead the Royal command in extenuation of his misgo- 
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strong self-willed spirit and a people too strong for it. In either 
way they will have done harm—betrayed the liberty of the People, 
or sacrificed the happiness of the Sovereign to gain their own self- 


ish ends. 





PATRIOTIC SACRIFICES. 
“ Now comes in the sweetest morsel of the night, and we must 
hence and leave it unpick’t,” growls Falstaff when he is told, 
* As I came along, 

I met and overtook a dozen captains, 

Barcheaded, sweating, knocking at the taverns, 

And asking every one fur Sir John Falstaff.” 
The mandates of the Ministerial and Opposition leaders in the 
House of Commons, to appear at St. Stephen's on the 19th instant, 
must have encountered on the part of sporting Members of Parlia- 
ment a similar spirit of mutinous obedience. Thursday the 12th 
of August, “‘grouse-shooting begins”; Friday 20th August, “ black- 
cock shooting begins”; Wednesday Ist September, “ Partridge- 
shooting begins”: in the midst of these red-letter days, to see 
inscribed “Thursday 19th August, Parliamentary speech-making 
begins,” is mortification enough to try a saint. It is barely possible 
for those who have lingered on the moors to catch a few flying 
shots on the 12th, to reach London by the time Parliament sits, with 
an appetite stimulated, not satiated. ‘The sportsman will fall asleep 
in the House on the 19th, and dream of the breezes that sweep the 
moor, and the crow of the black-cock as he springs from the heather, 
and the whistle of his wings as he sweeps down the wind; and a 
roar of “Hear, hear!” will awaken him to a stifling atmosphere, 
and Bude lights, and interminable speeches. He will not be able 
to pass a poulterer’s shop without stopping to moralize—* These 
grouse ought to have been of my shooting: most likely my rascally 
gamekecper has sent them here as a private speculation of his own.” 
The crack shots of the Conservative side have some compensation in 
the prospect of victory, but itis hard upon the Whigs to leave their 
sport for assured defeat. It would nothing surprise us to learn that 
the attractions of the Moors have diminished the Ministerial mino- 
rity by some dozen votes. To strut in the circles of London as 
M.P. during “ the season,” requires no great stretch of patriotic 
devotion; but to Jeave grouse and partridges ‘ a-Parliamenting,” 
is equal to dying for one’s country. Slanderous persons have 
sometimes hinted that great landowners have been found more 
chary of their game than their principles. Our noble game-pre- 
servers in the vicinity of London have a splendid opportunity of 
clearing themselves from the scandal: let them throw open their 
preserves to all Members of Parlianient whom the untimely session 
detains from their own more distant maners. Virtue is its own 
reward; and as the harvest is likely to be late, what they lose in 
game they may gain in the rise of the price of corn from the 
trampling down of unreaped crops. 

EFFECTS OF THE CORN-LAW. 

Every great controversy has a tendency to expand into a range of 
discussion too wide to admit of its being viewed asa whole. Minor 
points are cavilled at, defended, and illustrated with an amplitude of 
detail that overlays the main question, obscures it, or distracts at- 
tention from it. Council is darkened by a multiplicity of words. 
The Corn-law controversy is the reverse of an exception to the 
general rule: and hence it is uscful at times to bring back the 
mind fiom its efforts to seize the discussion in all its ramifications 
and details, and concentrate attention upon the broad simple out- 
lines of the practical question. For this purpose we propose to 
consider the Corn-law in three points of view,—first, what are its 
direct and immediate effects ; second, what are the objects aimed at 
by those who enacted and those who support it; third, what would 
be the consequences of repealing it. All the essential questions 
involved in the Corn-law discussion seem capable of being embraced 
under these three heads. Under the first may be shown the‘ne- 
cessary workings of the restrictive law. Under the second may 
be shown the real value of the effects attributed to it by its advo- 
cates; and the ground thus cleared for deciding whether its alleged 
advantages are real, or whether, admitting them to be real, they 
compensate its disadvantages. Under the third will fall to be 
discussed that class of arguments against a repeal of the law, 
which rest upon the assumption that, under existing circumstances, 
its abolition would be productive of more evil than its continu- 
ance,—an indispensable inquiry, with a view to the manner in which 
the Corn-law may be repealed with the least possible amount of 
suffering, seeing that no great change of national policy, however 
advisable and unavoidable, can be efiected without causing inconve- 
nience to some parties. Our topic today is, the direct and imme- 
diate effect of the Corn-law: the others shall be discussed in their 
turn. 

The only possible direct and immediate effect of a law restricting 
the importation of corn, is to diminish the quantity and raise the 
price of food. All the other effects attributed to it, whether by its 
friends or its enemies, whether for good or for evil, are secondary, 
and mere consequences of its inevitable tendency to make food 
dearer by making it scarcer. It may on the one hand benefit, pro- 
tect, and encourage national agriculture: but if it does this, it 
does it by raising the price of the staple product of agriculture— 
food. It may on the other cumber and impede the development 
of national commerce: this it docs in the first instance by render- 
ing food scarcer and dearer than it would be under a system of free 
trade. All the advantages which the advocates of the Corn-law 





anticipate from it—all the evils which opponents say it must pro- 
duce—are expected to be brought about by its keeping up the 











price of food; that is, rendering it dearer, because scarcer, than it 
otherwise would be. 

The direct and immediate effect of a restrictive Corn-law, there- 
fore, is to produce a great evil. The primal curse that man sh 
eat his bread in the sweat of his brow, is not so trifling a-penalty 
that the difficulty of procuring the means of sustenance should be 
lightly increased. To diminish the supply of food, is to render it 
more difficult for all classes to procure a sufficient allowance. To 
raise the price of food, is to declare that the poor man shall pur- 
chase less, in order that the rich man may have as much as he 
wants. <A limited supply with high prices forces the labourer, who 
of all men most needs to have his strength supported by plentiful 
feeding, to content himself with what is barely adequate to support 
life. The Corn-law forbids the labourer to eat enough to satisfy 
his appetite: it enacts that he shall eat only to keep soul and body 
together—not what is sufficient to give him the strong thewes and 
cheerful spirits of health, or extinguish at any time the painful 
cravings of hunger. 

Tt is not, however, food alone that is limited in quantity and in- 
creased in price by the restrictive Corn-law. All the other neces- 
saries and conveniences of life are diminished in quantity and have 
their prices heightened by its operation. Our tariff does not con- 
fine its restrictions to the importation of foreign grain; it throws 
obstacles in the way of the importation of all other kinds of food. 
But even though this were not the case, our Corn-law would 
diminish the quantity brought to market. In all regions without 
the Tropics and their immediate vicinity, grains—cereals—contain 
the greatest quantity of nourishment produced at the least expense 
of labour. Corn being the cheapest kiud of food, must of necessity 
constitute the largest proportion of the total amount consumed by 
any people. In most countries of Europe, even under the most 
favourable circumstances, bread—corn in some shape—is the per- 
manent food, meat only the occasional dainty, of a majority of the 
community. As the price of corn rises, the less and less meat will 
be consumed: the use of the luxury will be given up to secure a 
larger supply of the necessary. As the demand for meat declines, 
less will be brought to market: farmers cannot afford to rear cattle 
which they cannot sell. When a farmer rears large herds of cattle, 
a comparatively small profit on each beast will repay him: when 
he raises fewer, the profit on each beast must be increased if he is 
to be paid at all for his trouble. Thus, the mischief of restriction 
works upwards, and begins to be felt by the classes who in respect 
of wealth are placed next above the mere labourer. The families 
of the small capitalists—the small shopkeeper, manufacturers who 
labour themselves and employ a few journeymen, the builders in 
secondary towns, widows and maiden ladies who live economically 
on small annuities—all this class are driven to retrench, to dispense 
with the use of things which have by custom become necessaries 
to them, which may be called luxuries by the poor, but to be 
restricted te which would be deemed hardship by the wealthy. 

The same process goes on in the case of all articles of clothing, 
furniture, &c. The labourer patches his motley raiment for a year 
longer, in order that the price of a coat or smock-frock may go to 
increase his slender meals; his wife and children do the same; 
they use stools instead of chairs, they eat their dinner off their 
knees instead of a table; they sleep on heaps of straw instead 
of beds; the holes in their windows are stuffed with old hats or 
old rags ; the little stocks of pots, pans, and plates disappear ; two 
or thrce families creep into the house which once was occupied 
by one. The high price of food sets them upon going without 
every thing that is not indispensably necessary to support life. 
Even the decent parlour of the burgher is more scantily fur- 
nished ; his wife and daughters dress more plainly, and wear the 
same clothes for a longer time. The poor curate, the literary 
man, the country lawyer and surgeon, all feel the dearth of pro- 
visions increasing one branch of their annual outlay so much that 
they must pinch and economize to the uttermost in other respects, 
in order to make the incomings of the year balance witb its out- 
goings. The effects of this diminished demand for furniture and 
clothing, upon the tradesmen and manufacturers, is the same that 
was produced among the graziers by the lessened demand for 
animal food. In proportion as they make and sell fewer of the 
articles they deal in, they must raise the prices of what they sell, 
in order to make enough to live by. The depressing influence of 
high prices and a short supply of the necessaries and conveniences 
of life is thus multiplied in two ways: on the one hand, the rise in 
the price of furniture, clothing, and similar necessaries, increases 
the pressure felt by all classes from the rise in the price of pro- 
visions ; on the other, the straits of the dealers in these articles 
add to the number of painful economizers, and further narrow 
and derange the markets. 

The sphere of the mischief goes on widening like the circles that 
spread from the place where a stone is thrown into a smooth lake. 
The manufacturers for exportation and the great foreign merchants 
next begin to feel the effects of a restricted trade in corn. First it 
becomes impossible to export manufactures to countries which are 
exclusively engaged in growing corn. ‘They cannot take any thing 
from us because we cannot take in return the only commodity they 
have to give in exchange. Next, our dealings with all countries 
whatever are diminished in extent. The rigid economy which the 
middle and lower classes have been forced to practice, has di- 
mivished the demand for tea, coffee, sugar, wines, and other luxuries 
or comforts. It has gone further, and occasioned a falling-off in 
the demand for the articles manufactured out of foreign woods, 
minerals, dyes, cotton, silk, &c. The merchant cannot import so 
much of these articles with profit as he formerly could, and conse~ 
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quently he cannot export the same amount of the manufactures 
with which they are purchased. The great merchant and manu- 
facturer are added to the list of those who are forced to economize ; 
and the expansion of increased poverty from this new centre through 
all society is fearfully rapid. Not only do the wealthy merchants 
and manufacturers spend less, they employ fewer hands in the pro- 
duction of goods for exportation, and they pay those whom they 
employ at a lower rate. Again, many of them, finding their 
profits as wholesale dealers daily falling off, devise new ways 
of employing their money. They find that a large capital em- 
ployed in the retail trade, on the principle of small profits and 
quick returns on a large stock of goods, pays better than the 
wholesale trade. It is owing to this discovery that we have 
within these few years seen an entirely new class of retail-dealers 
rise into existence in London, Dublin, and Edinburgh, in all the 
large manufacturing towns, and even in many of second or third- 
rate importance, who, dealing in an immense variety of articles, 
are enabled by the great number of their transactions to sell their 
goods at lower prices than the small retailers can afford, and so 
are driving the poorer shopkeepers out of the market. Thus the 
great merchants and manufacturers are forced by their own neces- 
sities to take away the employment of the labourer and the poorer 
members of the middle classes, at the very time that the increased 
price of all the necessaries of life renders steady employment most 
indispensable to them. 

There is yet another way in which the Corn-law contributes to 
diminish the supply of all commodities, which must not be passed 
over in silence. It occasions frequent drains of bullion. When- 
ever there is a deficient harvest, there must be an importation of 
corn, and that corn must be paid for in money. ‘The coffers of the 
Bank of England are drained, and the Bank is obliged, in technical 
language, to “put on the screw.” The whole credits and ex- 
changes of the country are deranged, the operations of the trader 
and manufacturer are paralyzed. Bankruptcies take place among 
the traders, one bringing down another. Labourers are thrown out 
of employment by thousands. As the price of food rises the means 
of purchasing it are withdrawn. 

In all these evils the agricultural classes have their share. The 
farmer, it may be, gets a higher price for his corn, and the land- 
lord higher rents. But then, in return, even the farmer and 
landlord pay dearer for the bread which they and their families 
consume. ‘They participate to the full extent in the inconvenience 
occasioned by the increased price and diminished supply of all other 
articles of consumption—tea, sugar, wine, coffee, clothes, furniture, 
&c. ‘Their labourers find their wages barely sufficient to supply 
them with food; they must go without all the little amenities of 
life. The manufacturing districts, instead of drawing off the sur- 
plus supply of labour in the country, regorge upon the rural dis- 
trict their redundant population, to beat down by their competi- 
tion the miserable pittance of the field-labourer. 

The Corn-law diminishes the wealth not only of Great Britain, 
but of all countrics that trade with her. If we do not take their 
produce, they must dispense with our goods, or manufacture them 
for themselves at a bigher cost. ‘To the extent to which we are 
rendered less wealthy by thus shutting our shops against the custom 
of grain-growing nations, we are rendered less able to purchase 
from all other nations. We waste, in an attempt to grow dear 
grain, the labour which, employed in manufactures, would furnish 
us with the means of purchasing a larger store of cheap grain from 
abroad; and we thus force the grain-growing countries to waste 
their labour in making dear goods, which they might purchase 
cheaply from us. Both our own and the grain-countries are thus 
made to pay dearer for necessaries, and prevented from acquiring 
a surplus stock, which might be expended in purchasing luxuries 
from other nations. The quantity of good things in the world is 
lessened—the common stock, in which labourers, capitalists, and 
landlords share, is diminished in all countries. The whole race of 
mankind is deprived of enjoyments which a wiser policy would 
place within their reach. 

All this suffering is occasioned by the Corn-law: this is the 
state of things which to a greater or less extent must be produced 
by all restrictions on the corn-trade for the purpose of raising the 
price of food. High prices, limited supply, are words easily spoken; 
and from their vague generality leave no definite image on the 
mind, to understand and appreciate them aright. Suppose that 
the advantages which the advocates of a restrictive Corn-law tell 
us it is calculated ‘to produce were all real, all capable of being 
accomplished by it—that is a subject we mean to discuss hereafter ; 
but admitting them to be so, for argument’s sake, we must keep 
steadily in view the price paid for them. Being procured by limiting 
the quantity of the nation’s food and raising its price, they must be 
purchased at the expense of all that suffering we have indicated 
rather than described. A law which enacts that the national sup- 
ply of food shall be limited and its price high, enacts that the sup- 
ply of all commodities shall be limited and their prices high. It de- 
crees at the same time that the supply of profitable employment in 
the nation shall be limited and its price low. The Corn-law inflicts 
upon the whole nation and every class in the nation a sentence of 
permanent poverty. It has filled the roads of our agricultural districts 
with men, women, and children, breaking stones amid all the incle- 
mencies of the worst weather ; it has filled the streets of our manu- 
facturing towns with swarms of men, women, and children, depend- 
ent upon a precarious supply of employment; it has driven the 
“looped and windowed raggedness” of the labourer to starve 
in huts by the wayside, which do not exclude the weather, or in 
cellars in the inmost recesses of the close and squalid alleys of 





large towns. It has rendered the lives of the industrious 
middle-classes one long and hopeless struggle to escape from bank- 
ruptcy ; it has stretched them throughout their lives upon a mental 
rack, to which physical suffering is light in comparison. Like 
a cancer or a plague-spot, the evil has crept over the whole surface 
of our society, is eating its way into the very vitals, and extending 
its contagious influence all around. The restrictions upon the 
importation of food keep the whole people poor, and the poor are 
ever reckless and improvident. Such laws demoralize as well as 
expose to physical and moral sufiering; they sap and undermine 
the national strength. 

Next week we will inquire what are the counterbalancing bene- 
fits which the advocates of the Corn-law say it confers upon the 
nation. ‘They may be real, and in that case are entitled to have 
their due weight assigned to them. But the price paid for them 
is an element which must enter into our calculations. The rea- 
soning is fallacious which paints in glowing terms the advantages 
in view, and glosses over the sacrifice by which these are to be at- 
tained under vague epithets which convey no tangible idea. We 
have placed before our readers a harsh but unexaggerated picture 
of the direct and necessary effects of the Corn-law: in our next 
number we will inquire whether the benefits aimed at by those who 
enacted it are worth the expense of so much suffering. 





THEORY OF DIMINISHED HOME CONSUMPTION. 
Tue Standard admits that an increased export-trade has been 
accompanied by diminished home consumption; but attributes this 
anomaly to the operation of the New Poor-law. ‘The rigid en- 
forcement of the New Poor-law cannot have occasioned the priva= 
tions and diminished consumption of the middle-classes: on the 
contrary, the diminution in the poor-rates ought to have increased 
their expenditure, had there been no counteracting influence to 
keep their power of consuming at alow ebb. Besides, the New 
Poor-law was the consequence of diminished power of consuming 
on the part of the working-classes. ‘The New Poor-law was an 
attempt to relieve the middle and upper classes from the yearly 
increasing burden of pauperism, by introducing a more economical 
management of the funds allotted to the support of the poor. 
Before the New Poor-law was enacted, the labouring-classes had 
become unable to consume as much at their own expense as they 
had formerly done, but made a shift to consume more than they 
would otherwise have been able, by the assistance of the poor- 
rates. Repeal the New Poor-law tomorrow, and any additional 
power of consumption that would be thereby obtained by the 
working-classes, must be at the expense of the middle classes, 
severely enough pinched already, and the upper classes. The New 
Poor-law did not occasion the sufferings which in 1819 made the 
labouring-classes lend a willing ear to incendiaries: the New 
Poor-law did not occasion the sufferings which in 1830 made the 
agricultural labourers disciples of Swing: the New Poor-law has 
not stinted the commons of the labourers of Scotland or Ireland, to 
which countries it does not apply. The cause of the diminished 
power of consuming on the part of our labourers, which the 
Standard expressly admits, and the diminished power of consuming 
on the part of our industrious middle classes, which it does not 
deny, must be traced to some other source. We still remain 
of opinion that it is owing to our restrictive policy, which pre- 
vents the field of profitable investment for our capital, skill, and 
labour, expanding as rapidly as these sources of production. 

Our proof that this is the state of matters, we rest upon two 
notorious facts,—that for a series of years the labouring population 
has not been able to find sufficient employment, notwithstanding 
there is more capital in the country than would set them all to 
work ; and that for a series of years the manufacturers have been 
exporting largely on commission instead of waiting for orders, al- 
though the goods thus exported are most frequently sold at a great 
loss. The Standard is mistaken when it supposes we adverted 
merely to a disproportion of exports and imports in the years 
1838-9: we referred to those years to show that more goods were 
exported in the latter year than in the former, although less had 
been manufactured, simply for the purpose of showing the fallacy 
of using the sounding phrase “ multiplied trade and commerce” 
when nothing more was meant than an increased amount of exports. 





THE CLERICAL ANTI-CORN-LAW CONFERENCE 
AT MANCHESTER. 
Urwarps of four hundred ministers of religion have intimated 
their intention to be present at this convocation. Our opinion of 
the movement is upon record; and we have seen nothing in the 
writings of its apologists to incline us to retract or modify that 
opinion. Since our remarks appeared, the Globe has advocated 
the same view, with great tact and judgment; and the admirable 
letter from the Reverend Mr. Wicksreep, which has appeared in 
the newspapers this week—creditable alike to the talents, the 
good sense, and the moral courage of the author—exhausts the 
subject. 
THE REV. MR. WICKSTEED’S REASONS FOR NOT JOINING THE CONFERENCE 
OF MINISTERS OF ALL DENOMINATIONS AGAINST THE CORN-LAWS. 
«* Blenheim Square, Leeds, 4th August 1841. 
“ Sir—I beg to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 14th ultimo, 
and the address to the ministers of all religious denominations, issued by the 
Committee appointed to conduct the proposed conference on the Corn-laws at 


Manchester. ‘ 
“ As I entirely concur in the just and beneficial object which the Committee 
have in view, and yet regard the particular kind of meeting by which they 
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hope to promote it as inexpedient, I beg your permission to state a few of the 
reasons which have influenced me to this decision. 

“ In the first place, the topic for discussion is a national question, involving 
the interests and demanding the attention of all classes of society. Men, 
therefore, should meet to discuss it on the broad foundation of their common 
citizenship. No class of professional distinctions should, even in appearance, 
be admitted in the discussion of what is no class question. If the numbers be 
limited for convenience sake, they should at least be selected from a wide 
circle, as intelligent philanthropy, the only quality required, is not limited to 
the clerical or any other calling. 

“In the next place, it is a question of political economy-—one on which the 
judgment of the divine, as such, can have in the eyes of thinking men of 
every party no more genuine weight than that of the intelligent and educated 
layman. And if, from the principal form in which the topic comes before us, 
it appears exclusively a bread question, it is not essentially more so than any 
other question which relates to the full and profitable employment of the in- 
dustry of the country. This industry is the poor man’s property and the poor 
man’s bread ; and under whatever form you restrict its advantageous exercise, 
(and you must allow there are very many ways of doing this,) you rob him ot 
his bread, which is his life. We cannot, therefore, separate the Bread question 
from that entire framework of political economy to which it belongs; and we 
can imagine crises when an ill-judged monetary system, for instance, may be 

rceived to be as extensively disastrous, and therefore as starving, as the ex- 
isting laws on the importation of corn. : 

“ Again, though the present always has an intenser existence to us than the 

st or the future, every one knows that the Bread quesiion is only one battle 
in the long warfare which for the last three hundred years the increasing 
knowledge of our true economical interests has been waging against the short- 
sighted Protective system; and as in the past its victories have been gained, so 
in the present and in all future cases they may be gained, without calling in 
the aid of any church militant, or forming an exclusive regiment of clergy or 
ministers. Let them go as the rest of their countrymen, and inlist, each in 
his own neighbourhood and according to his own legitimate opportunities and 
powers, in the general army which is to fight te battles of their country. 

“ Another point that cannot fail to strike you in the composition of the pro- 
posed conference is, that it will add no new element, and therefore give no ad- 
ditional strength to the present state of parties. Of whom will the conference 
consist? Principally of Dissenting ministers, with a very small sprinkling of 
the clergy of the Establishment. It will, then, be essentially an offshoot of the 
middle and commercial classes; just as a meeting of the ministers of the Church 
with a sprinkling of Dissenting ministers would be of the higher and landed 
classes. It will consist of men who, however conscientious and independent in 
their own characters, have nevertheless, as a fact, their interests, sympathies, and 
opinions, wrapped up with those of that great half of the nation which on such 
an occasion they may be said to represent. And when the meeting is over, the 
monopolist will say, ‘I have no more fear today than I knew I had yesterday.’ 

“ For these reasons, I cannot see how the ministers of religion can be legiti- 
mately and advantageously separated, even on so great an emergency as the 
present, from the common ranks of their countrymen ; nor how the Corn-law 

uestion can be legitimately separated from the other Bread questions of poli- 
tical economy. 

“ But I am perfectly aware that these are not the real grounds on which good 
is expected to accrue from the conference now proposed. A convocation of 
men so placed and circumstanced as the ministers of religion in this country, 
for such an object as the circular specifies, must be with the express design of 
bringing their religious influence and character to bear upon the question. 
Now, on such a topic this influence is not legitimate. ‘The question at issue is, 
indeed, a moral, and even in its effects a religious question; but so are all 
which involve justice and beneficence between man and man. It is alsoa 
scientific question ; but the science involved in it is not that of theology. I 
cannot, therefore, see on this ground why a question moral and religious in 
such a sense as this is, should be taken as it were apart from the wide moral 
and religious heart of the whole nation, and brought before (what must be 
confessed, if called after its distinguished characteristic, to be) a theological 
assembly. Nor have I ever found from observation or from history that divines 
gained any thing in enlightenment, charity, or real religion, by forming them- 
selves even occasionally into a separate chamber for general and national pur- 

ses. ©n the contrary, they appear to me to be as leaven, very bitter when 
taken in large quantities by themselves, but rendering more wholesome the lump 
of society, when spread, as Providence has placed them, equally over the whole. 

* Though, therefore, the present occasion, if taken by itself, would be one 
of the noblest and best in which a band of religious teachers ever met to inte- 
rest themselves, it isright to remember that the sword thus put into their hands 
has two edges. They have been called together virtually by the Laity this time, 
but they may call themselves together the next. ‘The Laity have chosen the 
topic for discussion now, but the Divines may exercise their own choice in 
future. They may hereafter meet, as now, only to exercise their religious in- 
fluence; but if two hundred or three hundred moderate and enlightened men 
can constitute a conference in 1841, influencing men of similar character, two 
hundred or three hundred hot-headed and ignorant men may equally consti- 
tute a conference in 1851, influencing men also of similar character; and the 
firebrands that, while separate, a little local water can extinguish, when col- 


lected in force and numbers it will require a very considerable accumulation of | 


the cooler element to put out. I think the opponents of the Corn-laws should 
have paused before they called into existence the first exclusively clerical con- 
vocation (if I mistake not) that ever met in Great Britain to pronounce an 
opinion on the commercial laws and the economical policy of the country. 

“ I fear to enlarge beyond due bounds the limits of this letter, or 1 should 
say much on the loss of their proper influence which I fear such convocations 
might occasion to the Dissenting ministry; of the injury almost inevitably 
inflicted on their religious character and temper, and their peculiar pursuits; 
of the excuse given to our enemies to make Dissent appear what they have 
always attempted to make it appear—not what it is, a religious principle, but 
what it is not, a political one. 

“ When | had resolved, on the above considerations, (satisfactory at least to 
my own mind,) not to attend the proposed conference, 1 had no intention of 
expressing an opinion hostile to it ; but I now find it is probable that multi- 
tudes of Dissenting ministers think and will act in the same way. It is there- 
fore particularly advisable for them to adopt some method of making their views 
known, lest such an extensive absence from the meeting should be interpreted 
by the public into an indifference on the part of the men summoned to its ob- 
ject. It isdue to those who have invited the conference—it is due to the public 
whose eyes will now be upon it—it is due to the great question at issue—it is 
due to our own characters, as friends of the equal rights of men, whether in the 
exercise of that conscience which God has given them, or those powers of in- 
dustry and self-support which come from the same bounteous hand—distinetly 
to aver, that though we do not on other grounds approve, and cannot consist- 
ently attend a meeting of the proposed nature, we are firmly convinced, as in- 
quiring men, that a more equitable arrangement of the commercial intercourse 
and laws of this country is absolutely necessary to its continued or rather to its 
restored wellbeing and from our daily walks of life, from our intercourse with 
the worthy and industrious, but distressed working-men of this land, to bear 
our testimony to the fact that the poor are starving for lack of bread. 

* I have the honour to remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 


“To George Thompson, Esq., &c.” “ CHARLES WICKSTEED.” 








MAGNETIC MARVELS. 

Berore London has well recovered from the consternation into 
which her mighty frame was thrown by the vigorously-renewed 
assertion of mysterious powers emanating from finger-ends capable 
of holding all its members in thraldom, she is again frighted from 
her propriety by the sight of magnetic influence printing words 
and sentences without the presence of any fingers whatever. Ani- 
mal magnetism has established itself in the Hanover Square Rooms, 
by the powerful evidence of bushy beards, sharp pins, and strong 
smelling-bottles. Its powers are, however, limited to the human 
constitution; whereas its sister science, at the Polytechnic, 
threatens to disturb the constitution of nature and the works of 
art, and to regulate the movements of ‘Time himself. Though no 
hairy covering adorns the face of the electro-magnetic professor, 
nor any external symbols of science mystify his deportment, he 
exhibits marvels which appear to realize impossibilities. Armed 
with magnetic power, he sounds the depths of the sea; can 
move and regulate all clocks, from St. Paul’s to Shrewsbury ; 
and, transmitting thought and action through his insulated wires, 
he can print in any distant part of the kingdom a speech in 
Parliament as soon as it is delivered. The far-off printing- 
machine selects the letters, inks the types, and impresses them 
on the paper, without requiring any moving or regulating hand. 
These are facts accomplished ; others still more astonishing are 
in embryo. When it is seen that an operator in London, by 
merely pointing the hand of a dial to a letter and then press« 
ing a spring, may print that letter instantaneously at the Land’s 
End, the last hold of scepticism seems cut away, and we are left on 
a wide sea of credulity ready to believe any thing possible. No 
wonder, therefore, that the Hanover Square manipulations succeed 
in grasping some portion of the floating credit, and demonstrate te 
the satisfaction of the “ fashionable world” the connexion of mes- 
merism with the physical and metaphysical sciences. We may 
shortly see Lord Joun and Sir Rosert becoming rival pupils in 
the new school of philosophy. ‘he field of battle for place will 
then be transferred from the Registration Courts direct to the 
Palace and the House of Commons. It is strongly suspected, 
indeed, that a majority of the speaking Members have for 
years past studied and practised mesmerism. The well-known 
fact, that their hearers are frequently in a state of somnambulism, 
cannot be otherwise satisfactorily explained. Should Sir Roperr 
become an apt student, a few dexterous “ passes” after the meeting 
of the new Parliament will enable him to change places with Lord 
Joun, and to attract his supporters to the Treasury benches. 
When there, the Conservative mesmerists will no doubt combine 
all their powers to fix themselves to their seats by magnetic influ- 
ence, and to assist their leader in dividing the loaves and fishes. It 
may be questioned, however, whether their united manipulations 
will, in the present unpropitious atmospheric phenomena, enable 
them to induce him into a state of clairvoyance. 





MOTET SOCIETY. 

Tue “ Musical Antiquarian Society,” of whose progress we have lately 
been enabled to give so gratifying an account, has produced another, 
formed on the same plan, with a more limited object. The former 
Society contemplates the printing of rare and manuscript works of the 
English school, sacred as well as secular: the Motet Society intends 
“to print, for the use of its members, selections of standard church 
music,” embracing “ English and foreign ancient compositions for the 
church ; selections from MS. music extant in various libraries, including 
the sacred compositions of Palestrina and other celebrated Italian and 
Flemish masters of the sixteenth century.” 

We welcome all aid of this kind, come from whatever quarter it may ; 
though we should have looked with more confidence to the efficient ex- 
ecution of the plan if it had been confided to persons known to be com- 
petent to such a duty. In the list of the Committee which appears in 
the prospectus, there is not a single name known to the musical public, 
It consists of Viscount ADARE, nine clergymen, and Messrs. BELLAsIs, 
Burns, Lesiie, and Ricuarpson. These gentlemen may be all emi- 
nently qualified for their task, but we have only their own words for it. 
We shall be happy to learn that they are, and still more gratified to be 
convinced by the mode in which it is performed. Time was when the 
Minor Canons of our Cathedrals would have been, from education, from 
station, and from daily familiarity with the best church music, the fittest 
persons to intrust with such a duty: but that time is past. The race 
of musically-educated priests is verging towards extinction, and ina very 
few years the late Parliamentary enactment will put a final period 
to it. 

The prospectus speaks of “ the daily increasing demand for standard 
church music,”—an assertion, we fear, made somewhat at random. 
Where exists this demand? Certainly not in our cathedrals, whose 
choirs are, even now, incompetent to the performance of many of the 
finest services and anthems that their libraries contain, and whose 
dignitaries have not manifested any desire, of late years, to increase 
them. Witness the edition of Purcet’s Cathedral Musie, published 
a few years since—the only edition in existence—to which two Deans 
and Chapters subscribed. If his genius and unrivalled fame as 
an English church-writer failed to secure any attention from these 
dignitaries, it will scarcely be given to the learned and laboured pro- 
ductions of Costanzo Porta and ADRIAN WILLAERT, or even to those 
of such early English writers as Jounson and Heatu. The demand 
for such compositions will be found, if at all, among collectors. 

It is possible that the clergymen, who form a majority of the Com- 
mittee, may have admittance to musical libraries which are practically 
closed against the public. Among those they mention “ the MS. col- 
lections of Dr. Aldrich, preserved in the Library of Christ Church, Ox- 
ford, to which they hope to have access.” We hope so too; for the 
state of this valuable collection is a disgrace to the College to which it 
was, unfortunately, bequeathed. It is locked up in closets into which 
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light and air are never admitted, without arrangement and without a 
catalogue. It is treated as worthless; and yet access to it is rudely re- 
fused, or granted with undisguised reluctance, and upon terms that are 
both ridiculous and humiliating. Little did the worthy and accom- 
plished Dean contemplate such a fate for his large and rich collection. 
We earnestly hope that the Committee of the Motet Society will be 
found to have had “a reason for the hope” they have given. 

To the Society, it is hardly necessary to say, we wish every pos- 
sible success. It must do some good, and it may do much; and every 
suggestion that we now make, or may have to offer hereafter, will arise 
from an earnest wish for its extensive usefulness. 


THE THEATRES. 

As the time approaches for the opening of one of the Great Houses at 
least, the Haymarkets showing signs of unwonted activity: three 
nights this week has some new performance drawn us thither, and 
revivals of SHAKSPERE are underlined half-a-dozen at atime; while 
the retirement of Mr. Cartes Kean and Miss ELven Tree is 
announced to be only temporary, for the purpose of giving them 
opportunity of studying their new parts in a new play by SHERIDAN 
Know1es—-which is not yet written, perhaps. Mr. WepsTer, how- 
ever, is leading up to that forthcoming trump-card, by playing Vir- 
ginius and William Tell: the first was produced last Monday, and 
the latter is announced for next Monday. Virginius at once stamped 
the dramatic fame of its author and the reputation of the tragedian who 
has identified himself with the character: never have author and actor 
been better mated, and we cannot but regret that such a prosperous 
connexion should have been divorced. The new alliance between 
Macreapy and Sir Lyrron BuLtwer, SHerRtmDAN Knowles and 
Cuarirs Kean, will produce nothing equal to Virginius and William 

‘ell. Macreapy seemed inspired with the old associations, for in no 
performance of his have we seen so little of the player and so much of 
the man. ‘The effect on the audience was commensurate, notwithstand- 
ing the ludicrous sensations excited by the ridiculous unfitness of the 
majority of the other performers; but it is no fault of a company of 
farceurs to be unable to play tragedy. Miss Faucrt’s Virginia was a 
beautiful exception; the daughter was worthy of the father. Among 
the novel features of the scenery was a Gothic arch!—a curiosity in 
the time of the Roman republic. 

On Wednesday was produced, with all the honours of sumptuous 
costume and scenery, a farcical petite comedy of situation and intrigue, 
called Foreign Affairs, or the Court of Queen Anne. It is apparently of 
French origin; but its ingenious construction and indecent tendencies 
are the only existing denotements of its parentage, any wit and vivacity 
in the dialogue having evaporated in the process of translation. The 
hero of the adventures is Saint Louis, a precocious puppy in the suite 
of the French Ambassador, who being ridiculed for aspiring to the 
matrimonial state at sixteen, establishes his pretensions to manhood by 
intriguing with maids of honour and wives of courtiers, and fighting 
the husbands. This part, which may have been designed for Desazet, 
is played by CeLEste; whose broken English and feminine figure 
were prominent points of attraction : the frequent allusions to the boy’s 
want of virility told with increased effect in reference to the sex of the 
performer; such homely vivacities of expression as “ Go to the Devil” 
—‘ Til be damned if I do”—acquired piquancy from her French ac- 
cent; and the utterance of that familiar vulgarism, “‘ Here I am, alive 
and kicking,” drew down a found of applause from the delighted 
audience. The piece was given out for nightly repetition without 
any ‘audible expression of dissent; though some few fastidious per- 
sons evidently partook of the worse than weariness which the humour- 
less ribaldry caused us to feel. 
> On Friday, Mr. Puacrpe, an American comedian, made his bow to 
a London audience as Sir Peter Teazle. He was cordially received, 
and being well dressed, his appearance at first augured favourably ; but 
it was soon evident that the new comer had no pretensions to the first 
rank in genteel comedy. Mr. Piacive is a discreet, careful, and prac- 
tised performer; his style is quiet, even, and free from vulgarity ; but 
he never rose above the mediocre. After the School for Scandal, he 
appeared to more advantage as Linge, in The Agreeable Surprise. 





The Lyceum now fills well from the combined attractions of Barnaby 
Rudge and Keeiey; the latter being the more potential, however. 
KEELEY is most amusing in a comic scene where he and Mrs, WAYLETT 
represent the embarrassments of A Lady and Gentleman in a Peculiarly 
Perplexing Predicament; which is nothing less than that of two strangers 
being reduced by necessity to pass the night in the same chamber : 
the means by which they are placed in this delicate dilemma, their vain 
endeavours to extricate themselves from it, and the comical contrivances 
to which they resort to insure the lady from molestation, are ingeniously 
planned; and Keetey’s quiet and seemingly unconscious drollery give 
to the situation an irresistibly ludicrous effect. The uncomfortable 
position of the two tired travellers, compelled by force of circumstances 
to put up with a stool and an arm-chair, while a snowy bed invites their 
wearied limbs to repose, is in itself provocative of merriment: the bed, 
however, is not so tempting as it looks; for, as KrELery says of it, 
“ when they put the feathers in they forgot to take the fowls out of them.” 
The equivocal situation of the parties is artfully exemplified, without any 
infringement of propriety, by a number of little incidents too minute for 
description, but very effective and diverting in the representation. 
This clever trifle is translated from the French by Mr. Setpy; whose 
adaptutions preserve the sprightly character of the originals. 


Another version of Barnaby tiudye nas been produced this week at 
the New Strand; Mrs. Keexry playing the idiot boy. Her personation 
is admirable as an effort of art, but her pathos is not so artless as that of 
Miss Fortescue: Mrs. Kretey’s comic humour flows more sponta- 
neously than her sentimental vein. Mr. Hauu’s Bluck Hugh is more 
of the felon desperado than the rustic savage; Hugh is a fierce sort of 
Cymon, not a gaol-bird. Mrs. Metvinir, as Migys, is a walking 
vinegar-cruet in a mob-cap ; distilling acrid tears from her sour visage 
by dint of sheer wringing of its features, The other characters were 
pretty well filled, the murderer especially. 

Miss FortescuE has announced her first benefit for Friday next; 


when we hope the deserved popularity of this charming young actress 
will meet with a reward proportioned to her merits. 
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DISRAELIS AMENITIES OF LITERATURE. 
Asovt half a century has elapsed since Mr. D’Israrxi began his 
labours in a walk of literature then less trodden than at present, and 
supplied a public want by learned or learned-looking gossip on the 
Curiosities of Literature. At that time there were no quarterly 
reviews, no weekly literary journals, very little literature in the few 
newspapers; and the monthly reviews, whatever might be their 
critical and analytical merits, did not supply such superseding 
samples of books as may now be obtained from two or three peri- 
odicals. Whatever was gotten must be from the books themselves ; 
which were comparatively few in number, displayed a gravity and 
formality resembling the manners of the age, and acted up to the 
general notion of what a mind ought to be which presumed to 
write a book. Anecdote, gossip, and rhetorical twaddle, but treat- 
ing about learned matters and wearing an air of learning, were 
welcome to an age when reading had become the fashion among 
a class which wanted time, energy, and industry to study. But 
things have changed since then. ‘The curious parts of literary 
history have been examined with more acuteness, knowledge, and 
research, than Mr. D'Isragri has ever possessed; sometimes with 
as much popular treatment as he displays; and where the nature 
of the subject or the disposition of the author threw antiquarian 
heaviness over the whole, periodical writers were at hand to 
extract from the book its more interesting matter and give it to 
the reading public. The advantages of D’Israrxi consisted in 
his being first in the field, as well as in his greater range of 
subjects, and in the more complete and systematic form with which 
he treated them. ‘To write a more learned and a more logical 
book than the Curiosities of Literature would not be difficult; but 
it would not now be received with the same favour, even if it were 
equally amusing. 

A deterioration will not be borne, we apprehend, from the same 
author even with the advantage of a name in his favour; and the 
Amenities of Literature exhibits a very considerable falling off. 
The publication originated in the idea of a “ history of our verna- 
cular literature.” It was my design,” says Mr. D’Israrci, some- 
what pompously, “not to furnish an arid narrative of books or of 
authors, but, following the steps of the human mind through the 
wide track of time, to trace from their beginnings the rise, the pro- 
gress, and the decline of public opinions, and to illustrate, as the 
objects presented themselves, the great incidents in our national 
annals.” This design was arrested by a heavy affliction—the loss 
of sight; but, probably, the injury to the public from the interrup- 
tion of the work has not been great. Mr. D’Israrsi is quite une 
equal to the task he chalked out, from a want of comprehension of 
mind and justness of perception, and, as persons more competent 
to decide than we are maintain, his deficiency in original learning. 

The Amenities of Literature contains a “ portion of the projected 
history,” and form a collection of papers on all and sundry subjects, 
from the Origin of the Druids to the True Intellectual System 
of the Universe. They resemble a series of articles in a review 
or magazine, except that in a severely-conducted periodical many of 
them would not be admitted, as telling nothing which was not known 
already ; and several of them would be considered unworkmanlike, 
as not conveying a sufficient account of the book or subject of 
which the paper professed totreat. Putting aside the correctness of 
the statements or the truth of the conclusions, the fault of the work 
is, that we have not gossipy facts, but the turgid views of a gossip. 
The first chapter, for example, is on the Druidical Institution; of 
which it gives no more positive information than can be learned 
from almost any school history of Engiand; the rest consisting of 
notions or conjectures, expressed in high-sounding words—often 
set forth in such a manner as to appear like statements, and of 
course to deceive the ignorant, who will be unable to distinguish 
between facts derived from evidence and conclusions resting upon 
no higher authority than Mr. D'Israeti’s inferences. The next 
section, on Britain and the Britons, is more defective than the first ; 
being mere rhetorical rigmarole. ‘The only exceptions to this cen- 
sure are such recondite matters as the etymology of the name of 
Britain, and the explanation of the word “triad.” The truth 
seems to be, that Mr. D’Israexs is a whole generation behind-hand. 
He appears to have fancied that the world has stood still ever since 
he began his studies; and tells, with the all-confident air of a man 
announcing a discovery little short of a revelation, the mere super 
ficials of antiquity; things quite as curious, and much profounder, 
being to be found in the late works of several ladies, and the pub- 
lications in Lardner’s Cyclopedia presenting a much better and 
more satisfactory view of the rise and progress of English language 
and literature. 

To give an account of the sixty or seventy papers which these 
volumes contain, would be uselessly tedious. They may, however, 
be reduced to three classes or epochs. The first volume, com- 
mencing, as we have said, with the Druidical Institution, goes 
through the Saxon, Anglo-Saxon, Norman, Anglo-Norman, and 
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old English periods, and closes with Henry the Seventh. The 
second volume treats chiefly of the age of the Tupors prior to the 
origin of the Elizabethan drama and the appearance of Suaxk- 
sPERE. The third volume embraces SHaksreRE and some of his 
dramatic contemporaries, with Bacon, Raretcu, Dr. Dex, and a 
variety of miscellaneous topics connected with the earlier part of 
the seventeenth century. The general mode of treating each epoch 
is much the same: the author endeavouring to illustrate it by a 
character or an intellectual production, or both combined—as 
Cuavcer; or by a general subject—as the Origin of the English 
Language; or some topic, which in his idea should embody the 
influential classes of the age, and enable him to depict their modes 
of life—as “the Page, the Baron, and the Minstrel.” Some of 
these papers are not much better than vain imaginings; others 
afford little information beyond what is everywhere accessible ; a 
few suggest a shadowy picture of the past, from the mode in 
which the subject is, as it were, massed, though the facts may be 
inaccurate and the statements not specific. And this quality 
of suggesting is about the chief utility of D'Israxxt. 

The minute and painstaking trackings of Mr. Berton Corney 
into the correctness of many of the statements in the Curi- 
osities of Literature, and his crushing exposure of the author's 
blunders, have doubtless raised many strong distrusts as to the 
accuracy of D’Israrrr. The distrust will not be dissipated in 
the mind of the attentive and informed reader by the Amenities of 
Literature ; where questionable statements will continually be met. 
Some of these may be owing to ignorance, but others originate in 
deeper defects, since they relate to matters on which it is im- 
possible to suppose anybody can be ignorant. The cause of these 
blunders seems to be, first, a logical deficiency—a mind incapable 
of apprehending the exact truth, and which naturally falls into 
looseness of statement either with or without a motive; second, a 
love of paradox—a wish to startle or surprise, and as Mr. D'Is- 
RAELI cannot attain his object by justness of remark he is driven 
to strangeness of assertion ; third, a love of rhetoric, which induces 
him to rank accuracy of statement and justness of conclusion as 
very subordinate to big words and euphonous periods. A full and 
minute exhibition of his failings from these causes we must leave 
to the learning and leisure of Mr. Cornsy; but we will give a 
few instances of a looseness which renders Mr. D’Isranrt a ques- 
tionable authority to follow, at the least, although Byron and 
Butwesr have pinned their faith to him. 

Speaking of the Saxon Chronicle, he says— 

“ This precious relic has come down to us—the Saxon Chronicle; but which 
in fact is a collection of chronicles made by different persons. These Saxon 
annalists had been eye-witnesses of the transactions they recorded; and this 
singular detail of incidents as they occurred, without comment, is a phenome- 
non in the history of mankind, like that of the history of the Jews contained 
in the Old Testament, and, like that, as its learned editor has ably observed, 
*a regular and chronological panorama of a people described in rapid succession 
by different writers through many ages, in their own vernacular language.’ 
The mutations in the language of this ancient Chronicle are as remarkable as 
the fortunes of the nation in its progress from rudeness to refinement; nor 
less observable are the entries in this great political register from the year 1 of 
Christ till 1154, when it abruptly terminates. The meagreness of the earlier 
recorders contrasts with the more impressive detail of later enlarged and 
thoughtful minds. When we come to William of Normandy, we have a cha- 
racter of that Monarch by one who knew him personally, having lived at his 
court : it is not only a masterly delineation, but a skilful and steady dissec- 
tion. The earlier Saxon chronicler has recorded a defeat and retreat which 
Cesar suffered in his first invasion, which would be difficult to discover in the 
Commentaries of Cesar.” 

That Cumsar received a check in Britain is very probable; 
but if Mr. D’Israr11 means to set up the Saxon Chronicle as 
evidence of the fact, let us remind him that the Saxons did not 
arrive in England till about five hundred years after this alleged 
fact, of which his naked text would make them “ eye-witnesses.” 
During those five hundred years the country was frequently 
invaded and finally subdued by the Romans, who destroyed the 
religion and literature of the Britons, and established their own 
customs and civilization: when they were compelled to abandon 
the country after ruling it for some four centuries, the land was first 
devastated by the barbarous Picts, and then by the Saxons them- 
selves, who ended by driving part of the surviving inhabitants into 
Wales and reducing the rest to submission. 

Take another example on another topic—the Origin of the Ver- 
macular Languages of Europe. Everybody is aware that Latin, 
during the dark and middle ages, was the language of the learned: 
and the reasons seem obvious enough. Upon the establishment of 
the barbarians on the ruins of the Empire, and for many years 
afterwards, Latin was the only language which possessed a litera- 
ture, and was of necessity resorted to as the sole medium of book- 
learning: until the vernacular tongues assumed some form and co- 
piousness, ideas ever so little removed from the common could not 
probably be expressed in the common speech. These causes, of 
absolute necessity, were fostered by others, of prejudice, interest, 
and convenience. Latin was the language of religion, containing 
the only Scriptures then known to Western Europe, together with 
the forms of prayer: it was of great importance to the heads of the 
Romish Church to unite their clergy by as many ties as possible, 
and a common language was a very considerable bond: the use of 
Latin had also its conveniences, giving a writer (and it was only 
the learned in those days who either wrote or read) a public in 
every nation, whereas had he written in his native language, sup- 

osing that language adapted to his subject, his readers would have 
sg greatly limited. As soon asan advancing society, introducing 
new objects and more complex relations, had given greater copious- 
ness to language, and the same circumstances had enlarged the 
minds and stimulated the curiosity of the people, they were ad- 





dressed in their mother-tongue; the nature of the subjects gradu- 
ally advancing with the advancing knowledge of the people. But 
this is too simple and yet too complex a view for the author of the 
Curiosities of Literature. 

“The predominant prejudice of writing in Latin,” says he, “was first 
checked in Germany, France, and England, by the leaders of that great Revo- 
lution which opposed the dynasty of the tiara. It was one of the great results 
of the Reformation that it taught the learned to address the people. The 
versions of the Scriptures seemed to consecrate the vernacular idiom of every 
nation in Europe. Peter Waldo began to use the vernacular language in his 
version, however coarse, of the Bible for the Vaudois, those earliest Reformers 
of the Church; and though the volume was suppressed and prohibited, a 
modern French literary historian deduces the taste for writing in the maternal 
tongue to this rude but great attempt to attract the attention of the people. 
The same incident occurred in our own annals; and it was the English Bible 
of Edward the Sixth which opened the sealed treasures of our native language 
to the multitude.” ‘ 

It should be observed, that between the translation of Peter 
Wa po (how does Mr. D'Israrui know it was “ coarse”?) and 
that of Epwarp the Sixth there is the slight interval of nearly 
four centuries. But passing this, let us test the assertion by refer- 
ence to fact. In Italy the people were never publicly addressed 
on the subject of the Reformation, at least for any time; but in 
Italy, Perrarcu, Dante, and Boccacro, the three great classics 
of the language, and all learned men, had addressed their works 
to their countrymen, and the last of them had died (1375) more 
than a century before Lutuer was born (1483). In England, a 
person called Cuavcer had written some popular poems; and 
another named Gowrr had composed a book in the vernacular, 
it is said at the bidding of his King, some hundred and fifty 
years before the translation of the Bible under Epwarp; not 
to mention the “ precious relic” the Saxon Chronicle, which was 
completed before any Reformation was even thought of. It would 
be quite as logical, if not more so, to argue that the Bible was 
translated because the people were qualified to be addressed in the 
“vernacular idiom.” 

But this is not all of D'Israrrt on the vernacular. 

“ The genius of Verulam, whose prescient views often anticipated the insti- 
tutions and the discoveries of succeeding times, appears never to have contem- 
plated the future miracles of his maternal tongue. Lord Bacon did not foresee 
that the English language would one day be capable of embalming all that 
philosophy can discover, or poetry can invent; that his country, at length, 
would possess a national literature, and exult in models of its own. So little 
did Lord Bacon esteem the language of his country, that his favourite works 
are composed in Latin ; and what he had written in English he was anxious to 
have preserved, as he expresses himself, in ‘ that universal language which may 
last as long as books last.’ ” 

What does the man mean by the “ future miracles of his ma- 
ternal tongue,” and that the “ English would one day be capable of 
embalming all that poetry can invent ’—that our country “ would 
one day have a national literature of its own”? Many years before 
Bacon’s death, Hooxer had shown what English could do in 
prose; Spenser and Suaksrere had invented some miracles in 
poetry, which we had fancied not yet equalled; and Suaxsrrre’s 
contemporaries were supposed to have done something in the 
literary way. Bacon himself, in certain Essays, had also shown 
some little knowledge of his mother-tongue. That he had a pre- 
judice in favour of Latin, or rather, that his love of being read as 
widely as possible might induce him to prefer it as a “ universal” 
medium, may be true; but if any one take the trouble to examine 
Bacon’s works, it will be found that he varied his language accord 
ing to his subject, upon the principle of convenience we have 
already spoken of. When he wrote essays, history, &c.—where he 
had the prospect of a wide and popular audience—where he 
came home to men’s “ business and bosoms ”—he wrote English ; 
when he wrote philosophy, &c.—where he addressed the learned 
world—he wrote in a learned language. 

These things, loose as they are, evidently arise from the innate 
logical deficiency, and the equally innate love for inflated rhetoric, 
which we have noted as characteristic of this writer; since it is 
quite impossible that Mr. D'Isranxi should be ignorant of the 
true facts on which he founds his false conclusions. ‘These quali- 
ties are equally visible in his account of SuaxsrerE, but com- 
bined with an ignorance of the commonest facts in literary history, 
or the strangest disregard of them to be found amid all the 
“ Curiosities of Literature.” And as this gross and glaring mis- 
statement is made in the tecth of general opinion, and of facts 
accessible to all if not known to all; as the writer’s popularity is 
considerable, and his merit vouched for by men who influence the 
public—by Scorr, Byron, Sourney, Croxrer, Buiwer, &c.; it 
seems desirable to expose in detail such a daring misrepresenta- 
tion, if only to put people on their guard: for if Mr. D’Israxxs is 
thus lax where the evidence to convict him is at hand, we may infer 
his looseness in obscurer subjects. Thus lucubrates 

D’ISRAELI ON SHAKSPERE. 

“ The vicissitudes of the celebrity of Shakspere may form a chapter in the 
philosophy of literature and the history of national opinions. Shakspere was 
destined to have his dramatic faculty contested by many successful rivals; to 
fall into neglect ; to be rarely acted and less read ; to appear barbarous and un- 
intelligible ; to be even discarded from the glorious file of dramatists by the 
anathemas of hostile criticism; and finally, in the resurrection of genius (a 
rare occurrence!) to emerge into universal celebrity. This literary history 
of Shakspere is an incident in the history of the human mind singular as the 
genius which it relates to. The philosopher now contemplates the phieno- 
menon of a poet who in his peculiar excellence is more poetical than the poets 
of every other people. We have to track the course of this prodigy, and if 
possible to comprehend the evolutions of this solitary luminary. * * * 

“ The universal celebrity of Shakspere is comparatively of recent origin: ree 
ceived, rejected, and revived, we must ascertain the alternate periods, and we 
must look for the causes of the neglect as well as the popularity of the poet. 
We may congratulate ourselves on the numerous escapes of our national bard 
from the oblivion of bis dramatic brothers, The history and the works of 
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Shakspere, and perhaps the singularity of the poet’s character in respect to his 
own writings, are some of the most startling paradoxes in literary history.” 

“Startling,” no doubt, if there were a shadow of truth in all this; 
but the “paradoxes” exist only in the writer’s mind. We would wish 
the reader to reperuse the extract, and thoroughly to possess him- 
self with the assertions, that he may follow our disproof. We will 
take the dictum of the facile princeps in letters of each succeeding 
age to Suaxsrere’s, and give from the highest authority a theatri- 
cal and popular opinion of Suaxspere for the best part of a cen- 
tury. The poet and the player, the classic and the hero of the 
Dunciad, shall be produced in court against this pretender to eru- 
dition, whose high-sounding assertions have imposed upon the lazi- 
ness of the “mob of gentlemen” from Byron to Butwer: and 
we begin with SHaksrere’s own age. 

On his death, Ben Jonson, SHAKspere’s former rival—a man 
notorious for “learning” in a learned age, and, with the exception 
of ArIsToTLe, one of the most critical minds that nature has pro- 
duced—wrote some verses to his memory. We take the more 
germane passages. 

BEN JONSON ON SHAKSPERE. 
- - - “I confess thy writings to be such, 

As neither man, nor muse, can praise too much. 
*Tis true, and all men’s suffrage. - - - - - = 

- eee eee - - - - - Soul of the age! 
The applause, delight, the wonder of our stage! 
My Shakspere, rise! I will not lodge thee by 
Chaucer, or Spenser, or bid Beaumont lie 
A little further off to make thee room : 
Thou art a monument without a tomb, 
Aud art alive still, while thy book doth live, 
And we have wits to read and praise to give. 
That I not mix thee so, my brain excuses, 
I mean with great but disproportioned muses ; 
For if I thought my judgment were of years, 
I should commit thee surely with thy peers, 
And tell how far thou didst our Lily outshine, 
Or sporting Kyd, or Marlow’s mighty line. 
And though thou hadst small Latin and less Greek, 
From thence to honour thee I will not seek 
For names; but call forth thundering Eschylus, 
Euripides, and Sophocles to us, 
Pacuvius, Accius, him of Cordoua dead, 
To live again, to hear thy buskin tread 
And shake a stage; or when thy socks were on, 
Leave thee alone for the comparison 
Of all that insolent Greece or haughty Rome 
Sent forth, or since did from their ashes come. 
Triumph, - Britain, thou hast one to show, 
To whom all scenes of Europe homage owe. 
He was not of an age, but for all time!” 

This was written in the reign of James the First. If the world 
were asked to select the loftiest name in letters both for the age of 
Cnarces the First and of the Commonwealth, it would point to 
Mixton; and though his praises of SHaksrere are known to all, 
we adduce them to complete the chain of evidence: the first 
passage has a further interest, as it indicates that the dramas of 
the two greatest poets were performed till the theatres were 
closed by the Commonwealth. 

MILTON ON SHAKSPERE. 
“ Then to the well-trod stage anon, 
If Jonson’s learned busk be on, 
Or sweetest Shakspeare, Fancy’s child, 
Warble his native wood-notes wild.”—L’ Allegro. 
“ What needs my Shakespeare for his honour’d bones 
The labour of an age in piled stones, 
Or that his hallowed reliques should be hid 
Under a starry-pointing pyramid ? 
Dear son of Memory, great heir of Fame, 
What needest thou such weak witness of thy name ? 
Thou in our wonder and astonishment 
{las built thyself a live-long monument. 
For whilst to the shame of slow-endeavouring art 
Thy easy numbers flow, and that each heart 
Hath from the leaves of thy unvalued book 
Those Delphic lines with deep impression took, 
Then thou our fancy of itself bereaving, 
Dost make us marble with too much conceiving ; 
And so sepulchred in such pomp dost lie, 
That kings for such a tomb would wish to die.”—Epitaph. 

We come to the Restoration, and to a totally different state of 
society—that of Cuaries the Second, and his immediate succes- 
sors. For this period, DrypEn is unquestionably the most striking 
name in poetry and criticism; and thus writes he, though prone to 
depreciate every brother dramatist. 

DRYDEN ON SHAKSPERE. 

“ Shakespeare was the man who, of all modern and perhaps ancient poets, 
had the largest and most comprehensive soul. All the images of nature were 
still present to him, and he drew them not laboriously but luckily : when he 
describes any thing, you more than see it, you feel it too. Those who accuse 
him to have wanted learning, give him the greater commendation: he was 
naturally learned ; he needed not the spectacles of books to read Nature; he 
looked inwards, and found her there. I cannot say he is everywhere alike: 
were he so, I should do him injury to compare him with the greatest of man- 
kind. He is many times flat and insipid; his comic wit degenerating into 
clenches, his serious swelling into bombast. But he is always great when some 

eat occasion is presented to him: no man can say he ever had a fit subject 
or his wit and did not then raise himself as high above the rest of the poets, 

* Quantum lenta solent inter viburna cupressi.’ ”’ 

Half a century passed: the Stuarts were expelled; DrypEn 
died; and what has been called the Augustan age of English lite- 
rature succeeded, under Anne and the earlier Brunswicks. Of 
this Augustan age Porgz is undoubtedly the first polite author, 
both in the estimation of his own time and of posterity. See his 
opinion of Suaksrerg, in the preface to an edition which he under- 
took to edite, in six volumes quarto, of this “ neglected bard” who 
‘so narrowly escaped oblivion”; the poet Rows haying fifteen 


years earlier (1709-10) published an edition of seven volumes 
octavo, which had to be reprinted in 1714. 
POPE ON SHAKSPERE. 

“Tf ever any author deserved the name of an original, it was Shakspeare. 
Homer himself drew not his art so immediately from the fountains of nature : 
it proceeded through Egyptian streams and channels, and came to him not 
without some tincture of the learning or some cast of the models of those 
before him. The poetry of Shakspeare was inspiration indeed: he is not so 
much an imitator as an instrument of Nature; and it is not so just to say 
that he speaks from her, as that she speaks through him. His characters 
are so much Nature herself, that it is a sort of injury to call them by so distant 
aname as copies from her. Those of other poets have a constant resemblance, 
which shows that they received them from one another, and were but multi- 
pliers of the same image: each picture, like a mock rainbow, is but the reflec- 
tion of a reflection. But every single character in Shakspeare is as much an 
individual as those in life itself; it is as impossible to find any two alike; and 
such as from their relation or affinity in any respect appear most to be twins, 
will, upon comparison, be found remarkably distinct. To this life and variet 
of characters we must add the wonderful preservation of it; which is suc 
throughout his plays, that had all the speeches been printed without the very 
name of the persons, I believe one might have applied them with certainty to 
every speaker. 

“The power of an author over our passions was never possessed in a more 
eminent degree, or displayed in such different instances; yet all along there is 
seen no labour, no pains to raise them, no preparation to guide our guess to 
the effect, or be perceived to lead towards it; but the heart swells, and the 
tears burst out just at the proper places. 2 * 

“With respect to our author’s want of learning it may be necessary to say 
something more. There is certainly a vast difference between learning and 
languages. How far he was ignorant of the latter, I cannot determine ; but it 
is plain he had much reading at least, if they will not call it learning. Nor is 
it any great matter, if a man has knowledge, whether he has it from one lan- 
guage or another. Nothing is more evident than that he had a taste for na~ 
tural philosophy, mechanics, ancient and modern history, poetical learning, 
and mythology. We find him very knowing in the customs, rules, and man- 
ners of antiquity. In Coriolanus and Julius Cesar, not only the spirit but 
manners of the Romans are exactly known; and still a nicer distinction is 
drawn between the manners of the Romans in the time of the former and of 
the latter. His reading in the ancient historians is no less conspicuous, in 
many references to particular passages ; and the speeches copied from Plutarch 
in Coriolanus, may, I think, as well be made an instance of his learning, as 
those copied from Cicero in the Catiline of Ben Jonson. The manners of 
other nations in general, the Egyptians, Venetians, French, &c. are drawn with 
equal propriety. Whatever objects of nature or branch of science he either 
speaks of or describes, it is always with competent, if not extensive knowledge: 
his descriptions are still exact; all his metaphors appropriated, and remarkably 
drawn from the true nature and inherent qualities of each subject: where he 
treats of ethics or polities, we may constantly observe a wonderful justness of 
distinction, as well as extent of comprehension. No one is more a master of 
the poetical story, or has more frequent allusions to the various parts of it, 
The modern Italian writers of novels he was manifestly acquainted with; and 
we may conclude him to be no less conversant with the ancients of his own 
country, from the use he has made of Chaucer in Troilus and Cressida.” 

GeorGe the Third succeeded to the throne sixteen years after 
the death of Pore; and for this period, till we suppose even Mr. 
D'Israevi will admit SHaksPeRE was in no apparent danger of 
“ oblivion,” Dr. Jounson may be rated not so much as the prin- 
cipal writer, but as dictator of public opinion—“ the Great Cham 
of Literature”; and what says he? ‘The preface to his edition— 
for he too undertook to edite this “neglected bard”—is so easily 
accessible, and would involye so much selection to bring out the 
force of the praise, that we will be content with referring to it, and 
only quote a few lines from his Prologue. 

DR. JOHNSON ON SHAKSPERE. 

“ Each change of many-colour’d life he drew, 
Exhausted worlds, and then imagined new : 
Existence saw him spurn her bounded reign, 
And panting Time toil’d after him in vain ; 
His powerful strokes presiding ‘Truth impress’d, 
And unresisted Passion storm’d the breast.” 

The reader now has before him the decisions in each succeeding 
age of the leading mind of that age—of men whose opinions influ- 
enced their contemporaries, whose works are held to advance the 
honour of their country, and whose names are familiar in our 
mouths as household words. If it be said that Suaxsrere might 
be admired by the few, but not popular, this excuse can hardly avail 
Mr. D’Israrri; but we will answer it. A casual couplet of Porg 
shows the estimation of the “ neglected, rarely acted, and less read ” 
Suaxsrere, in the minds of the Manager Bunns of the earlier 
part of the last century— 

“ Shakespeare (whom you and every playhouse-bill 
Style the divine, the matchless, what you will) 

For gain, not glory, winged his roving flight,” &e. 
And another passage indicates the almost superstitious estima- 
tion with which he was regarded by the former age— 

“On Avon’s bank, where flowers eternal blow, 

If I but ask if any weed can grow— 

One tragic sentence if I dare deride, 

Which Betterton’s grave action dignified, 

Or well-mouth’d Booth with emphasis proclaims, 

(Though but perhaps a muster-roll of names )— 

How will our fathers rise up in a rage 

And swear all shame is lost in George's age!” , 

A note upon a man of the name of Rateu, who figured in the 
Dunciad, and subsequently cut some figure as a political journalist, 
also shows the high estimation of Suaxspere; for it is that esti- 
mation which gives the story its sting— 

“ James Ralph, a name inserted after the first editions, not known to our 
author till he writ a swearing-piece called Sawney, very abusive of Dr. Swift, 
Mr. Gay, and himself. These lines alluded to a thing of his entitled Night, 
apoem. ‘This low writer attended his own works with panegyrics in the jour- 
nals; and once in particular praised himself highly above Mr. Addison, in 
wretched remarks upon that author’s accounts of English Poets, printed in @ 
London journal, 17th September 1728. He was wholly illiterate, and knew 
no language, not even French. Being advised to read the rules of dramatic 
a before he began a play, he smiled, and replied, ‘ Shakspeare writ without 
rules.’ ” 


Turn now to the theatre—to players and playgoers. The Apology 





for the Life of Mr. Colley Cibber contains his own dramatic career 
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for fifty years; and he introduces his narrative by an account 

of the stage for the preceding thirty years. The review is derived 

from a personal experience of fifty years as actor and manager, 
and such opportunities of acquiring information as a man like 

Cisser would possess for the first thirty. This account consists 

of a brief and rapid précis of the history of the stage, and critically- 

descriptive sketches of the actors. Whether his criticisms or con- 
clusions are correct, is not the issue. Crpper may have been 
unable to estimate Saaksrerg, or he may have exaggerated the 
merits of the veteran actors under whom he served in his youth: 
we adduce him to show that for eighty years—from the reopening 
of the theatres on the Restoration in 1660, till the publication of 
the Apology in 1739, when its author was approaching seventy— 
SuaksrereE was in his opinion the undisputed sovereign of the 
drama, and the fact was so generally admitted that he does not 
deem it necessary formally to affirm the point. He constantly 
mentions SuaksPERE as he might be mentioned now—as the first 
of dramatists, the touchstone of an actor's capabilities, the author 
in whose characters the greatest actors were ambitious of excelling, 
and to whose delineations close and searching criticisms were 
applied. He begins by assigning three reasons for the first 
success of the theatres on the Restoration,— their novelty; the 
introduction of women on the stage; and the regulation of the two 
companies, with the good understanding between them; SHax- 
SPERE being instanced in each reason. 

COLLEY CIBBER ABOUT SIAKSPERE. 

“ The one Souter in 74 was their immediate opening after the so long inter- 
diction of plays during the civil war, and the anarchy that followed it. What 
eager appetites from so long a fast must the guests of those times have had to 
that high and fresh variety of entertainments which Shakspeare had left pre- 
pared for them! Never was a stage so provided. A hundred years are wasted, 
and another silent century well advanced, and yet what unborn age shall say 
Shakspeare has his eqaal? How many shining actors have the warm scenes of 
his genius given to posterity, without being himself in his action equal to his 
writing : a strong proof that actors, like poets, must be born such. Eloquence 
and elocution are quite different talents. Shakspvare could write Hamlet; but 
tradition tells us, that the Ghost in the same play was one of his best per- 
formances as an actor; nor is it within the reach of rule or precept to complete 
either of them. es es ™ - - 

“ The other advantage I was speaking of is, that before the Restoration no 
actresses had ever been seen upon the English stage. The characters of women 
on former theatres were performed by boys, or young men of the most effemi- 
nate aspect; and what grace or master-strokes of action can we conceive such 
ungain hoydens to have been capable of? This defect was so well considered 
by Shakspeare, that in few of his plays he has any greater dependence upon the 
ladies than in the innocence and simplicity of a Desdemona, an Ophelia, or in 
the short specimen of a fond and virtuous Portia. The additional objects thea 
of real, beautiful women, could not but draw a proportion of new admirers to 
the theatre. r i + ad 4 > 

“ Besides these peculiar advantages, they had a private rule or agreement 
which both houses were happily ticd down to, which was, that no play acted 
at one house should ever be attempted at the other. All the capital plays, 
therefore, of Shakspeare, Fletcher, and Ben Jonson, were divided between 
them, by the approbation of the Court and their own alternate choice. So 
that when Hart was famous for Othello, Betterton had no less a reputation for 
Hamlet.” 

Now for the actors in this “rarely acted” dramatist. For 
although a particular actor, excelling in one particular character, 
is no proof of the general estimation of a dramatist, yet in the 
case before us we have the leading actors of the period excelling 
in various characters, many other actors attempting those cha- 
racters with various success, and all evidently aiming at represent- 
ing the national dramatist, as the highest achievement of the his- 
trionic art. It may be added that Betrerton, the Roscius of his 
day, entertained such veneration for the memory of SuaKsPere 
as to make a journey into Warwickshire in order to collect wha, 
particulars were yet preserved of him, which information Rowe 
subsequently inserted in the life prefixed to his edition. 

BETTERTON IN SHAKSPERE’S CHARACTERS. 

“ Betterton was an actor, as Shakspeare was an author, both without com- 
petitors—formed for the mutual assistance and illustration of each other’s 
genius. How Shakspeare wrote, all men who have a taste for nature may 
read and know; but with what higher rapture would he still be read could 
they conceive how Betterton played him! Then might they know the one 
was born alone to speak what the other only knew to write. Pity it is that 
the momentary beauties flowing from an harmonious elocution cannot, like 
those of poetry, be their own record; that the animated graces of the player 
can live no longer than the instant breath and motion that presents them, or at 
best can but faintly glimmer through the memory or imperfect attestation of a 
few surviving spectators. Could how Betterton spoke be as easily known as 
what he spoke, then might you see the muse of Shakspeare in her triumph, 
with all Ler beauties in their best array, rising into real life and charming her 
beholders. But alas! since all this is so far out of the reach of description, 
how shall 1 show you Betterton? Should I therefore tell you that all the 
Othellos, Hamlets, Hotspurs, Macheths, and Brutuses, whom you may have 


” 


geen since his time have fallen far short of him, this still would give no idea 
of his particular excellence. Let us see then what a particular comparison may 
do; whether that may yet draw him nearer to you. 

“ You may have seen a Hamlet perhaps, who on the first appearance of his 
father’s spirit has thrown himself into all the straining vociferation requisite to 





express rage and fury; and the house has thundered with applause, though the 
misguided actor was all the while (as Shakspeare terms it) tearing a passion 
into rags. Iam the more bold to offer you this particular instance, because the 
late Mr. Addison, while I sat by him to see this scene acted, made the same 
observation, asking me with some surprise if I thought Hamlet should be in so 
violent a passion with the Ghost, which, though it might have astonished, had 
not provoked him? For you may observe that in this beautiful speech the 
ion never rises beyond an almost breathless astonishment, or an impatience 
imited by filial reverence, to inquire into the suspected wrongs that may have 
raised him from his peaceful tomb, and a desire to know what a spirit so seem- 
ingly distressed might wish or enjoin a sorrowful son to execute towards his 
future quiet in the grave. This was the light into which Betterton threw this 
scene; which he opened with a pause of mute amazement, then rising slowly 
to a solemn, trembling voice, he made the Ghost equally terrible to the spectator 
as to himeelf; and in the descriptive part of the natural emotions which the 
astly vision gave him, the boldness of his expostulation was sti!l governed 





decency, manly but not braving—his voice never rising into that seeming 
* 


Gutrage or wild defiance of what he naturally revered. * © , 


“ A further excellence in Betterton was, that he could vary his spirit to the 
different characters he acted. Those wild impatient starts, that fierce and 
flashing fire, which he threw into Hotspur, never came from the unruffled 
temper of his Brutus, (for I have more than once seen a Brutus as warm as 
Hotspur); when the Betterton Brutus was provoked, in his dispute with 
Cassius, his spirit flew only to his eye; his steady look alone supplied that 
terror which he disdained an intemperance in his voice should rise to. Thus, 
with a settled dignity of contempt, like an unheeding rock, he repelled upon 
himself the foam of Cassius. Perhaps the very words of Shakspeare will better 
let you into my meaning— 

‘ Must I give way and room to your rash choler? 
Shall I be frighted when a madman stares?’ 
And a little after— 
* There is no terror, Cassius, in your looks, (threats,)’ &c. 

Not but in some part of this scene, where he reproaches Cassius, his temper is 
not under this suppression, but opens into that warmth which becomes a man 
of virtue; yet this is that hasty spark of anger which Brutus himself endea- 
vours to excuse.” 

Here is another of Suaxsrere’s good actors. 

KYNASTON IN SHAKSPERE. 

“ Above this tyrannical tumid superiority of character, [ Morat, in Dryden’s 
Aurengzebe, | there is a grave and rational majesty in Shakspeare’s Heury the 
Fourth, which, though not so glaring to the vulgar eye, requires thrice the 
skill and grace to become and support. Of this real majesty Kynaston was 
entirely master: here every sentiment came from him as if it had been his own, 
as if he bad himself that instant conceived it, as if he bad lost the player and 
were the real king he personated ; a perfection so rarely found, that very often 
in actors of good repute a certain vacancy of look, inanity of voice, or super- 
fluous gesture, shall unmask the man to the judicious spectator, who from the 
least of those errors plainly sees the whole but a lesson given him, to be got by 
heart, from some great author whose sense is deeper than the repeater’s under= 
standing. This true majesty Kynaston had so entire a command of, that when 
he whispered the following plain line to Hotspur, 

* Send us your prisoners, or you 1} hear of it,’ 
he conveyed a more terrible menace in it than the loudest intemperance of 
voice could swell to. But let the bold imitator beware; for, without the look 
and just elocution that waited on it, an attempt of the same nature may fall to 
nothing. 

“ But the dignity of this character appeared in Kynaston still more shining in 
the private scene between the King and the Prince his son. There you saw 
majesty in that sort of grief which only majesty could feel; there the paternal 
concern for the errors of the son made the monarch more revered and dreaded ; 
his reproaches so just, yet so unmixed with anger, (and therefore the more 
piercing,) opening as it were the arms of nature, with a secret wish that filial 
duty and penitence awakened might fall into them with grace and honour. In 
this affecting scene I thought Kynaston showed his most masterly strokes of 
nature; expressing all the various motions of the heart with the same force, 
dignity, and feeling, they are written ; adding to the whole that peculiar and 
becoming grace which the best writer cannot inspire into any actor that is not 
born with it. What made the merit of this actor and that of Betterton more 
surprising was, that though they both observed the rules of truth and nature, 
they were each as different in their manner of acting as in their personal form 
and features.” 








MRS. BETTERTON IN SHAKSPERE. 

“Mrs. Betterton, though far advanced in years, was so great a mistress of 
nature, that even Mrs. Barry, who acted the Lady Macbeth after Ler, could 
not in that part, with all her superior strength and melody of voice, throw out 
those quick and careless strokes of terror from the disorder of a guilty mind, 
which the other gave us with a facility in her manner that rendered them at 
once tremendous and delightful. ‘Time could not impair her skill, though he 
had brought her person to decay. She was to the last the admiration of all 
true judges of nature and lovers of Shakspeare, in whose plays she chicily ex- 
celled, and without arival. When she quitted the stage, several good actresses 
were the better for her instruction.” 

These remarks relate to the period between the Restoration in 
1660 and the beginning of the eighteenth century; for Burrerton 
died in 1700, Mrs. Betrerron soon after, and Kynaston had ap- 
peared among the first actors on the reopening of the theatres. We 
could add to these quotations, but perhaps our readers will now 
think that dramas played and studied in this manner were neither 
“neglected” nor in danger of “ oblivion.” 

We intended to have offered some reply to the few things 
Mr. D'Israzwi puts forward instead of arguments—such as the 
objections of pedantic critics, the alterations that have been made 
in some of SHaksrere’s dramas, or the music and spectacle that 
have been added. ‘There are some other strange things we also 
intended to have noted; but we must leave the Amenities of Lite- 
rature to those who have more learning, more leisure, and more 
space. 





BARROW'’S TOUR IN LOMBARDY, THE TYROL, 
AND BAVARIA. 
Tuts volume is the result of another of Mr. Barrow’s six or seven 
weeks holyday-tours; and though ofien passing over well-beaten 
ground, it is more amusing than might be expected, through the 
personal character of the author. Though a book-maker, Mr. 
Barrow is by no means a mere manufacturer of books: he pur- 
sues his business in a very independent manner, setting down what 
pleases him and no more, and not endeavouring to make any thing 
for the reader beyond what he and the subject naturally furnish ; 
so that we have a genuine and homogeneous article—the sponta- 
neous flowings of the grape, such as it is. He has also the cha- 
racteristics of his class; and though neither very deep in matter 
nor very powerful in style, is pleasant, off-hand, and unaffected, 
with not a little of good-nature and good-feeling about him. An- 
other point is, that he complies with the proverb and “ speaks as 
he finds,” without regard to popular opinion, For example, he 
pays small respect to the “ climate” of Italy. Almost from the 
moment of entering the classic land until he quitted it, he seems to 
have been in the condition of the pretended fine lady in the Vicar 
of Wakefield. “ When we landed at Como,” he says, “ the heat 
of the air became as it were instantaneously oppressive, more so 
than I could recollect before to have felt; and though it may be 
little less than heresy to say this of an Italian climate, I can safely 
declare, that, from the moment of landing at Como till we reached 
the head of the Valteline, near the pass of the Stelvio, on our return 
from the plains of Lombardy to the Tyrol, I never knew, for my 
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own part, what it was to be moderately cool and comfortable.” 
It does not seem to have struck him that he was travelling in the 
dog-days, through the plains of Lombardy, for his journey only 
extended to Milan. 

Part of Mr. Barrow’s route is, as we have said, well trodden: 
the Rhine, J.ombardy, and Germany, from Munich homewards, 
are scampered over every year by thousands. His Switzerland 
journey, by Zurich and Lake Constance into Italy through the 
Via Mala and the Spliigen Pass, have more of novelty: his return 
by the Valteline into Tyrol, and thence to Innsbruck and Salzburg 
on his route to Munich, is yet less frequented; nor does it offer 
many attractions to the common tourist. The accommodations 
are only tolerable; the charges high, from the few travellers, who 
are of necessity fleeced to support the establishments,—a fate our 
author prophecies to Great Britain in consequence of the railways. 
Little is met on the road to enliven: the roads themselves are liable 
to be destroyed or rendered impassable from inundations, &c.; and 
the country can only be seen to advantage on foot, with a pony, or, 
as Mr. Barrow suggests, a Norwegian carriole; but as he has not 
been off the high-road this suggestion is only a conjecture. The 
fact is, a traveller off the great lines of communication should be self- 
dependent. One who can tramp his thirty miles a day with knapsack 
on his back—eat any thing which is put before him without thinking 
of his stomach or caring for indigestion—sleep regardless of damp 
sheets or any sheets at all, and rise on the morrow to continue his 
pilgrimage—may go pretty well wherever the human foot can tread. 
Public or private carriages, horses or mules, are nothing to hin— 
he is above them all: if they fall in his way, well—if not, he goes 
on without them: and he is the man to travel through the Tyrol 
with advantage, and leave no beauty unexplored, no sight unseen. 
What Sir Astiey Cooper said of operations may be predicated of 
any thing where human skill or human exertion is in question—“ It 
is the operator, gentlemen, not the instruments.” If any one, how- 
ever, should like to vary the route from Italy into Germany, we 
can give him the results of Mr. Barrow’s experience. At Milan 
he engaged Mr. Mavrics, a voiturier, with a landau drawn by four 
horses, that opened and shut. It carried an immensity of luggage, 
and six persons, driver included. Of Maurice he speaks in the 
highest terms; and the total expense was fifty francs a day, which 
he pronounces reasonable. The party had some magnificent views 
of scenery—vast, wild, or beautiful; they passed through the highest 
town in Europe; and altogether were delighted with their excur- 
sion. But now for the other side of the picture. This is the 

MAIN ROAD OF THE TYROL. 

There are not many civilized countries of Europe where in the course of 
seventy miles, over a great public road like that from the Pass of Finstermiinz 
to Inusbruck, so little variety occurs, except in the ever-changing shapes and 
colours assumed by the mountain scenery, in every part of it picturesque and 
beautiful. Nothing indeed can exceed the sublimity as well as beauty of 
the alternation of gleams and glooms, of lights and shadows succeeding each 
other, and flitting along the mountain-sides with every passing cloud. The 
brawling brooks and gurgling rills tumbling down the numerous dells, 
and the fine river rolling over its rocky bed, were well calculated to 
beget attention and command admiration. But that on the river Inn 
there should have been no craft of any kind—no rafts even for floating 
down timber or other articles—scarcely a little boat to cross to the opposite 
bank—appeared something remarkable. This, however, is in some degree 
explained by the peasantry being employed on the harvest, and the wood-cut- 
ters preparing fuel for the winter, not at this time required. This may also 
explain why we met so few travellers on the road. Now and then a little cart 
is seen, of a peculiar construction, carrying planks or firewood, or timber of 
some sort or other, or women on foot with their baskets; but few people were 
indeed anywhere seen except in the fields. An angler now and then may 
be observed sitting on the bank, fishing for trout, which in the mountain- 
streams are everywhere abundant and excellent. What would our philosophic 
fly-tishers think of a Tyrolese peasant basking on a sunny bank and carelessly 
letting his line float down the stream, whilst half their enjoyment seems to 
consist in the exercise of patience, perseverance, and equanimity, up to the 
waist in water and mud or to the neck in reeds and bulrushes, waiting for 
some unlucky trout to seize upon the delusive bait? Of animated beings of 
any kind there is a great scarcity along this line of road: a bird is rarely to 
be seen or heard ; if there be any, they would appear to confine themselves to 
the fir-forests,—with the exception of the lark, which is generally heard singing 
its early matins, and now and then a gray partridge crossing the road. There 
is, however, at every three or four miles, stuck up by the road-side, a memento 
mori, rudely painted on a board, describing the accident by which life was lost, 
the upsetting of a cart or carriage, or drowning in the river. 

TYROLESE INNS AND SUMMER WEATHER. 

Our bed-rooms were in an upper story, cold and dreary enough, especially as 
the beautiful weather with which we were favoured on crossing the Stelvio 
had departed with the setting sun. During the night it rained torrents, and the 
continued pattering on tke roof effectually disturbed my rest. Besides, the 
roof being entirely of wood, and but ill put together, several pools of water 
were found in the morning on the floors of the bed-rooms. The next day set 
in with snow and sleet; and the dreary appearance of the weather, at an eleva- 
tion of from four to five thousand feet, was sufficiently disheartening. We 
consoled ourselves, however, in thinking how fortunate we were in having 
crossed the Stelvio the preceding day, as on the one of which I am now speak- 
ing the fall of snow on that pass was tremendous : this we learned afterwards 


from a gentleman at Innsbruck, who, with two others, had the misfortune to | 


be caught in it, and required the assistance of a number of the peasantry to 
enable them to pursue their journey. 
DILEMMAS OF THE ROAD. 

Dull and dismal as was the morning, we set out on our journey along a road 
of easy descent into the valley; but had not proceeded far from our inn before 
we met the estafette—a lad who carried the post—returning in his light-cart 
towards Trafoi: we were informed by him that the road was impassable, having 
been choked up by an avalanche of earth from the contiguous mountain; his 
statement was corroborated by a party of peasantry coming from the same di- 
rection. There was nothing to be done, of course, but to turn back to our 
little inn, We had taken the precaution to engage a man to accompany us with 
a spade to clear the road of any little obstruction there might be; but this 
land-slip was not to be overcome by one individual. 

The estafette made a second attempt in the afternoon, by which time it was 
hoped the road would have been rendered passable, as we learned that several of 
the rotteri, or men employed purposely for clearing away the obstacles con- 





stantly occurring from falls of snow and frequently of rock, were busily em- 
ployed. We accordingly had our horses put to, and were about to make a se- 
cond attempt, when the estafette returned, and reported that the road was much 
in the same state as when he saw it before. 

Being thoroughly tired of waiting, we made up our minds to proceed, and 
engaged a working-party to accompany us with pickaxes and spades. Arrivi 
at the place, these men fell vigorously to work ; and being joined by the others, 
whose duty had called them to the spot, a passage was soon cleared for the care 
riage. This part of the road for a considerable length had been completely 
blocked up with earth and stones. We distributed ten francs among the men, 
with which they seemed well pleased. : : 

Further on, another small portion of the road had been entirely carried 
away, and a bridge of planks was thrown across the gap. This temporary 
bridge, which was quite in an unfinished state, was supported with props of tim 
ber underneath ; but it actually bent under the weight of the carriage; and 
when we had crossed, and by a turn of the road could see its construction, it 
was difficult to suppose that so slight a bridge of planks could have supported 
so heavy a carriage. : : 

The weather does not seem to be so bad on the Italian side of 
the ‘T'yrolese Alps; but sometimes the travellers have their diffi- 
culties, from the overflowing of the Adda or Adige in its upper 
course, 

“ As we ascended the steep and narrowest part of the valley, we found the 
river much contracted, but apparently swollen by the melting of the ice and 
snow, and rolling along with great fury. It had just carried away the greater 
part of two wooden bridges; and others, that we had to cross, appeared as if 
they would not long be able to resist the force of the torrent. Every precau- 
tion seemed to have been taken to keep the river within its proper chauuel, by 
the application of barriers of strong timber plank and stones, constructed in @ 
particular manner, in places where the current was found to set against some 
weak part of the bank, and where it consisted of loose stones, mud, and earth, 
easily to be carried away. In such places we found three stout poles erected in 
the river, close to the bank, brought to a point and fixed together firmly at the 
top: to these poles are fastened three or four tier of thick planks; against the 
surfice of which the current striking, is turned away from that bank; and on 
its setting against some other fragile part, frequently on the opposite one, an- 
other of these barriers is constructed. To keep or support the three upright 
poles in their places, three stout stays or binders of wood are attached behind, 
one to each extreme pole, and one to the top of the three united; and these 
binders are sunk into the bank, and held in their places by masses of stones 
heaped round them. To such laborious measures are the poor people driven 
to secure their dwellings and little crops of maize from the devastation caused 
by this small but mischievous river.” 


DENDY’S PHILOSOPHY OF MYSTERY. 

Tus work is wrongly named. Containing an amusing digest of 
various phases of superstitious belief, w hether caused by the arts 
of impostors or arising directly from a misinterpretation of natural 
phznomena, it may be classed with the volumes of Scorr and 
Brewster on Demonology and Natural Magic ; but, inasmuch as, 
like these, it treats only of the errors which have arisen in all ages 
from the misdirected activity of a faculty common to our race, 
without once touching upon the nature of the faculty itsel’, the 
primary object for which it was implanted in the human mind, or 
the mode of its operation in its healthy state, the volume has no 
more claim to the title of the Philosophy of Mystery than the 
Percy Anecdotes have to that of the Philosophy of Wit, or Wittias 
Howitt's History of Priestcraft and Kingeraft to the Philosophy 
of Veneretion. 

The highest fascinations of mystery arise from the excitement 
which they afford to that love of the sublime which has been 
recognized by metaphysicians as one of the inherent faculties 
of the mind; and, as we have reason to believe that every faculty 
which is common to man has been planted in his constitution for 
the purpose of adapting him to some special moral or physical law 
of the world in which he is to play his part, we may naturally infer 
that the one in question has a legitimate sphere of operation; and 
that, although the abuse of it which is manifested by the credulous 
in an unquestioning reception of prophecies and omens should be 
counteracted and suppressed, its healthful action, in whatever this 
action may consist, should be promoted with no less care than that 
which we bestow upon the training of any other natural power. 

The desire to penetrate into the dark unknown, and to fathom 
the mysteries of the past and the future, the contenplations of 
infinity, the occasional dreams of previous existences, and the cer- 
tainties of a perpetuity of being, which at times find a place in the 
minds of all, even the most uncivilized races of mankind, have 
sometimes been traced to the activity of the faculty to which we 
have alluded; and, if a clear analysis of its primary function could 
be made, it might lead us to the conclusion, that as the ultimate 
conception of the sublime is to be found in the contemplation of 
eternity, man has been endowed by his Creator with the intuitive 
tendency to this emotion in order to impel him to carry his views 
habitually beyond the bounds of his present life, and to adapt 
him to the nature of his moral destiny. 

These considerations form no part of the volume before us; and 
we are, therefore, as far as ever from having attained the “ philosophy 
of mystery.” But although we were disappointed with the nature of 
the work after the expectations aroused by its title, we have no 
quarrel with the work itself excepting for this cause. It has little 
originality, and is only remarkable for the vast number of amusing 
facts which it contains, and the industry which has been shown in 
the collection and arrangement of them: but it is characterized 
throughout by a refinement of feeling and grace .of expression, 
which remind us of the style—and of the style only, for it does 
not possess any of the vigour—of Sir Humpury Day's Con- 
solations in Travel. We have the conversations of the Stranger 
and his companions renewed in the dialogues of Astrophel and 
Evelyn, two youths, one a student of divinity, the other an 
M. D. and practical philosopher, who, accompanied by a pair of 
gentle girls, beguile a few hours of summer moonlight on the banks 
of the sylvan Wye, by holding discourse on the nature of appari- 
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tions, dreams, transmigration, &c. The embryo divine, under the 
inspiration of a night passed with the velvet lawn of Tintern for 
his couch, brings forward his narratives and facts to establish the 
certainty of ghostly influences; while the M. D. remorselessly, 
though not always conclusively, explains them away by simple 
references to natural laws. Here is his 

APOLOGY FOR INCREDULITY. 

You will call me presumptuous, but, believe me, Astrophel, it is superstition 
which is presumptuous and positive, and not philosophy ; for credulity believes 
on profane tradition, or the mere assertion of a mortal. But the glory of phi- 
losophy is humility ; for they who, like Newton, and Playfair, and Wollaston, 
and Davy, look deeply into the wonder and beauty of creation, will be ever 
humbled by the contemplation of their own being—an atom of the universe. 
A philosopher cannot be proud; for, like Socrates, he confesses his ignorance, 
because he is ever searching for truth. He cannot be a sceptic; for when he 
has dived into the deeps of science, his thoughts will ascend the more toward 
the Deity: he has grasped at all that science can afford him, and there is no- 
thing left for his mighty mind but divine things and holy hopes. Philosophy 
is not confident either; because she ever waits for more experience and more 
weight of testimony. 

How often, Astrophel, must we be deccived, like children, by distance, until 
experience teaches us truth? By this we know that the turrets of distant 
towers are high; yet they dwindle in our sight to the mere vanishing-point, as 
the child believes them. Such is the power of demonstration. 

PHANTASY FROM MENTAL ASSOCIATION. 

That destructive brainworm demonomania is often excited in the mind of a 
= by designing religious fanatics. Let the life of the selected person 

ever so virtuous and exemplary, she (for it is usually on the softer sex that 
these impostures are practised) becomes convinced of the influence of the 
demon over her, and she is thus criminally taught the necessity of conversion— 
is won over to the erroneous doctrine of capricious and unqualified election. 

These miseries do not always spring from self-interested impostors. The 
parent and the nurse, in addition to the nursery-tales of fairies and of genii, 
too often inspire the minds of children with these diabolical phantoms. The 
effect is always detrimental—too often permanently destructive. I will quote 
one case from the fourth volume of the Psychological Magazine of Jena. “ A 
young girl, about nine or ten years old, had spent her birth-day with several 
companions of her own age, in all the gayety of youthful amusement. Her 
parents were ofa religious devout sect, and had filled the child’s head with a 
number of strange and horrid notions about the Devil, hell, and eternal damna- 
tion. In the evening, as she was retiring to rest, the Devilappcared to her and 
threatened to devour her. She gave a loud shriek, fled to the apartment where 
her parents were, and fell down apparently dead at their fect. A physician 
was called in, and she began to recover herself in a few hours. She then re- 
lated what had happened, adding that she was sure she was to be damned. 
— accident was immediately followed by a severe and tedious nervous com- 

int.’ 

There is a close analogy between some of the alleged effects of 
Mesmerism and the circumstances of the following case of 

SUSPENDED MEMORY. 

There is a very curious case on record, of a lady “whose memory was capa- 
cious, and well stored with a copious stock of ideas, Unexpectedly, and 
without any forewarning, she fell into a profound sleeep, which continued 
several hours beyond the ordinary term. On waking, she was discovered to 
have lost every trait of acquired knowledge: her memory was a blank. All 
vestiges, both of words and things, were obliterated and gone; it was found 
necessary for her to learn every thing again. She even acquired by new efforts 
the art of spelling, reading, writing, and calculating; and gradually became 
acquainted with the persons and objects around, like a being for the first time 
brought into the world. In these exercises she made considerable proficiency ; 
but after a few months, another fit of somnolency invaded her. On rousing 
from it, she found herself restored to the state she was in before the first 

aroxysm; but she was wholly ignorant of every event and occurrence that 
befallen her afterwards. The former condition of her existence she now 
calls the old state, and the latter the new state; and she is as unconscious of 
her double character as two distinct persons are of their respective natures. 
For example, in her old state she possesses all her original knowledge ; in her 
new state, only what she acquired since. Ifa lady or gentleman be introduced 
to her in the old state, and vice versd, (so, indeed, of all other matters,) to 
know them satisfactorily she must learn them in both states. In the old state 
she possesses fine powers of penmanship, while in the new she writes a poor 
awkward hand, not having had time or means to become expert! During four 
years and upwards, she has had periodical transitions from one of these states 
to the other. The alterations are always consequent upon a long and sound 
sleep. Both the lady and her family are now capable of conducting the affair 
without embarrassment : by simply knowing whether she is in the old or new 
state, they regulate the intercourse, and govern themselves accordingly.” 

To Mesmerism itself a chapter is specially devoted; and the 
author arrives at the conclusion that “it is true in part,—that it 
may induce catalepsy, somnambulism, exalted sensation, apathetic 
insensibility, suspended circulation, even death” ; clairvoyance and 
prophecy alone being the impositions connected with it. 


MR. AINSWORTH’S GUY FAWKES 
Is a paraphrastic account of the Gunpowder Plot ; the known par- 
ticulars of which have been expanded into the prescribed measure 
of three volumes, by the introduction of fictitious incidents and 
characters. The melodramatic arts by which the meagre and im- 
perfect outline of historical fact is pieced out and amplified, are so 
obvious, that the junction of the ancient and modern portions of 
the mosaic design is traceable throughout: indeed much of the 
fabulous filling-up is at variance with the actual details. Never- 
theless, it must be acknowledged that the ingenuity of Mr. Ar1ns- 
worru has been successfully exercised in cramming into his pages 
enough of marvellous adventure and horrible description to satisfy 
the most insatiate craving after morbid excitement. Executions 
are the Alpha and Omega of the ghastly catalogue of events; 
while pursuit and escape, torture and imprisonment, conjurations 
and apparitions, with the terrors of fire, famine, and slaughter, fill 
up the criss-cross row. Effective as these horrors are in them- 
selves, their bearing on the main business of the treason is by no 
means so: they tend not only to delay the catastrophe, but actu- 
ally to weaken instead of strengthening the interest, by preparing 
the reader for its ultimate frustration. The conspiracy is repre- 


sented as being known months before to some of the Protestant 
party ; and its failure is prophesied by Bess Orton, an old witch of 
some renown, who is resuscitated by the famous astrologer and 

















magician Dr. Dee, for the especial edification of Guy Fawkes: 
nay, the conspirators and their design are actually betrayed to 
the Earl of Salisbury ; who only delays the discovery of the plot 
till the eve of the Fifth of November for the sake of effect. So 
dispirited are the plotters, that Guy Fawkes himself is only in- 
duced by the bond of an oath to venture on the forlorn hope of 
executing the scheme; which is condemned by the mass of the 
Popish party. In short, the Cato Street conspiracy was not a 
more miserable and bungling business than the Gunpowder plot, 
according to Mr. Arnswortn’s version of the affair; though 
Gurpo Fawkes is a much more genteel and sentimental conspi- 
rator than Artuur TuisttEwoop. Guido is a devout and 
conscientious Papist, constitutionally given to gloom and super- 
stition, but of delicate sensibilities and generous disposition ; as is 
proved by the following very remarkable passage in his history. 
Fawkes, while digging the mine and laying the train to blow up 
the King and the Parliament, has unconsciously been undermining 
the peace of a fair damsel, who fires the train that love has laid to 
her combustible heart, by a quick-match of Hymen’s making. 
Viviana, the daughter and sole heiress of Sir William Radcliffe, 
becomes platonically enamoured of Guido; for whom she rejects 
two young and ardent suitors—one a Catholic, no other than 
Catesby himself—the other a Protestant, Master Humphrey Che- 
tham, to whom Manchester is indebted for its Blue Coat School. 
The fair Viviana’s proceeding is equally original and disinterested : 
finding that Fawkes avoids her, she ferrets him out in the depths 
of the forest, and not only pops the question herself, but insists on 
an immediate answer in the affirmative; and to prevent the possi- 
bility of a “breach of promise,” she thkes a priest with her to tie 
the knot at once. This assault is too much even for the resolution 
of Guy Fawkes, and he surrenders at discretion. The conditions 
are tantalizing, for the lady tells him, “I may never live with you 
as a wife, but I may mourn you as a widow”: she, however, bestows 
upon him her possessions as well as her hand ; adding, “ He is free 
to use them in furtherance of his design against the state, though 
she cannot approve it,”—a most Jesuitical saving-clause, certainly. 

The style of the narrative is formal and elaborate; minutely de- 
scriptive of the details, but wanting in animation and rapidity of 
action : each scene, like the catastrophe, seems to hang fire. While 
wading through the sickening horrors of the scaffold and the tor- 
ture-chamber, and tracking the footsteps of the fugitives, one feels 
a sense of impatience at the tedious deliberation of the narrator; 
whom you are constantly tempted to interrupt, as Sir Parre 
Francis interrupted the Prince Regent when telling a long-winded 
story, by inquiring, ‘ And the result, Sir?” 

The etchings of Georce Crurksuank have only one redeeming 
quality—the striking effect of light and shade in some of the 
plates: in respect of character and drawing, these designs are 
among his worst. 





FINE ARTS. 
NATIONAL GALLERY. 
Some valuable acquisitions have been recently made to the National 
collection of paintings, that are deserving of particular attention. The 
finest and most precious are the two rare and unequalled specimens of 
Old Francta, from the Lucca Gallery: they originally formed together 
one altar-piece, but the two portions are now framed as separate pictures, 
numbered 179 and 180 in the catalogne. The larger and lower half 
represents the Virgin enthroned, holding the infant Christ, St. Elizabeth 
seated beside her, the little St. John, with the cross, running below at 
her feet, and two Saints standing on each hand: the upper part is a 
Pieta,—the Virgin mother supporting the Dead Christ on her Jap, and 
two Angels kneeling at the head and feet. The expression of all the 
heads is distinguished for sweetness and gentleness, and by that look of 
elevated abstraction proper to the saintly character, which bespeaks the 
devout spirit and sublime conception of the painter; but the Pieta is 
much the more beautiful and affecting of the two. ‘The head of Christ 
is of exalted character, and the countenance pathetically denotes the 
suffering and divine resignation of the crucified Saviour; the deadly 
pallor only giving a deeper shade of mourufalness to the marble brow 
and ashy lips: the mother hangs over her dead son absorbed in profound 
but subdued grief; the lineaments of her face indicating intense sorrow, 
and the reddened eyelids showing the flood of tears that has assuaged 
the poignancy of her wo. The serenity of the angelic ministers 
makes the human agony of the virgin mother more touching by the 
contrast of their bright looks to her suffused eyes and swollen lids : one, 
with hands in the attitude of prayer, casts a pitying glance at the 
wounded feet of Christ ; and the other holds up a tress of the Saviour’s 
hair, with an appealing look that penetrates to the soul, The execution 
is worthy of the conception, though it is not wholly free from the dry 
manner of the early Italian painters: the drawing of the forms is exact, 
excepting the elongation of the extremities; the colouring is powerful 
and harmonious, but of a sober tone ; and the finish is highly elaborate : 
the forms are strongly relieved, but not to perfect roundness ; the hard out- 
line causing them tostick tothe background. Thelimbsof thedead Christ 
are rigid, while the naked form of St. Sebastian has the appearance of 
representing living flesh, though the smooth finishing gives it a degree 
of hardness: the tone of the flesh-tints is delicate and brilliant, and 
strikes the eye even from a distance; and so forcible is the modelling, 
that a person standing at the other end of the room may distinctly 
discern the expression of the faces, though the figures are only one 
quarter the size of life. After looking at these highly-wrought pictures, 
the Holy Family of Muri.xo appears loose and flimsy ; and even the 
powerful chiaroscuro of CorrEGIo cannot prevent the flesh of his Venus 
and Mercury from appearing of coarse texture; while the distinctness 
of form and purity of colour in Francia’s figures makes those of 
SEBASTIAN DEL Prompo, and even Trrran himself, look as though 
veiled in a dingy yellow haze. The St. Catherine of RAPHAEL is almost 
the only picture that will stand the comparison in point of relief. These 
two masterpieces of Francesco the goldsmith of Bologna— Francia, 
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aurifex, Bononiensis,” is inscribed on the pedestal of the Virgin’s seat— 
were bought for 3,500/. ; 4,000/. was the price asked for them, and they 
were considered by connoisseurs to be well worth that sum: their 
worth as intellectual works of art is invaluable. We were gratified 
to see that they attracted the notice and excited the admiration of all 
descriptions of visiters, especially the working-class. 

A Holy Family by Pretro Perueino, (181,) though meagre and liny, 
is designed in an elevated style, and has beautiful drawing and refined 
sentiment: the master of RAPHAEL was evidently able to impart some- 
thing more than the mere mechanism of the art to his illustrious pupil ; 
beside whose St. Catherine, Perucino’s Holy Family maintains its posi- 
tion well. It was purchased from Mr. Beckrorp. 

Hirton’s Serena Rescued by Sir Calepine, (178,) is placed among the 
Wests and Lawrences, in the left-hand side room, of which it is the 
finest ornament : it is one of the painter's best productions, in a class of 
subjects that he excelled in; chosen from SPENSER, an author he loved 
to illustrate. The pallid and delicate form of Serena, lying bound on 
the funeral pyre, and the stalwart figure of the armed knight driving 
out the rabble-rout of priests and attendants, overturning the altar in 
their flight, present a picturesque scene of romance. ‘The design is 
elegant, and not without vigour, and the drawing is commendable; the 
painting, too, though in the lax and slight manner of the English 
school, is harmonious and agreeable in its effects of colour and chiaro- 
scuro: in short, it is a picture whose merits alone would entitle it to a 
place in any gallery ; and it is a reflection on the country that sucha 
work by a native artist should sue for admission in formd pauperis. 
When are we to have a National Gallery of British art?—In the second 
year of Sir Roperr Peex’s Administration, we hope. 


PAINTING IN RELIEF: THE KALORAMA, 
An exhibition under the title of Kalorama has been recently opened at 
No. 17 Old Bond Strect, by an ingenious but mistaken artist, who paints 
landscapes in relief; producing a superficial effect of substance that is 
not without its attraction to the vulgar eye, though subversive of all 
true principles of art, and destructive of the illusion intended. 

The Kalorama, viewed at a distance, look like oil-paintings, of more 
than ordinary force, framed with glass before them. The coarseness and 
hardness of the pictures strike at the first glance; and on a nearer ap- 
proach, the trick, and its failure, are equally conspicuous. The trees 
and weeds are in palpable low relief; the foliage being imitated by in- 
dividual leaves cut out of some thin substance, and stuck on by the 
stalk to the projecting mass representing the bulk of the tree: the re- 
sult of this is a flat, opaque, rigid aggregation of forms, unlike either 
leaves or branches, without a proper disposition of light and shade or 
the semblance of flexure. The foreground objects are brought forward 
by being painted and relieved on a strip of thin substance, cut to the 
shape of their outline, and placed in front of the plane of the picture, 
like foregrounds in set scenes at the theatre: this substance is transpa- 
rent, and serves to give the effect of water by showing a second paint- 
ing underneath. ‘The want of relief by light and shade in the build- 
ings and figures, makes them look more meagre and flimsy by contrast : 
thus, objects that should be the most substantial seem the least so, and 
those that should be light and waving are heavy and inflexible. Nei- 
ther is the semblance of rotundity given to the trunks of trees; for 
the solid relief only makes them appear inlaid in the background, as 
they are. 

But had this contrivance been successful in producing the appear- 

ance of reality in the objects themselves, the want of atmosphere and 
motion would only have been the more sensibly felt; so that the 
attempt at illusion by material means would still have been defeated. 
The nearer you approach the imitation of reality by palpable substance, 
the farther you are off from the imitation of vitality; life and air not 
being imitable by mechanism. The painter can convey the effect of 
atmosphere and movement in a landscape, and of breathing animation 
in a face, by the same means that he depicts the appearance of solidity 
and varied surface in the forms: the sculptor, too, chisels the marble so 
that its rigid colourless substance conveys an image of the yielding flesh 
and living look: neither attempt gross and palpable illusion. They 
aim not to deceive, but inform the outward senses, by conveying in the 
painted or sculptured images as distinct ideas of the appearance of the 
living scene or person as their respective arts are capable of; and the 
mind of the beholder, receiving the impression, recreates it in a vital 
shape. The enlightened artist, knowing the extent to which the 
material be works in can be approximated to an entire representation 
of the reality, is careful not to advance one part beyond another; 
knowing that the most powerful impression is produced by the 
totality of the ensemble, which would be destroyed by partial at- 
tempts at closer imitation. For instance, a chair or a desk might be 
depicted almost to the point of illusion; but the refined painter studiously 
avoids approaching nearer to actuality in the imitation of inanimate 
things than he is able to do in portraying the living form: in portraits 
by inferior limners, the brooch and the satin dress, the buttons of the 
coat and the glossy boot, are the only parts well painted; and conse- 
quently they but serve to make the countenance less life-like. So 
with the sculptor: if he were to paint his bust or statue, it would ap- 
pear less animated: the want of mobility would give that life-in-death 
look which is remarkable in wax-work figures, that approach nearest 
to actual nature. A painted statue is not only barbarous, but ghastly 
and unnatural: the colour makes the rigidity and uniformity of surface 
in the flesh and drapery obvious, and the fixed stare of the eyes is 
shocking or else Judicrous. Even the waxen miniature profiles, with 
coloured hair and eyes, look less lively than a water-colour painting on 
ivory or paper; the face, of course, being the most unreal, in spite of 
the eyebrows of “ real hair.” 

The “ Royal patronage,” under which these pictorial toys, the Kalo- 
rama, are advertised, and the pretensions assumed for them as works of 
art, challenge a notice that their trivial importance and factitious merits 
would not otherwise warrant: moreover, there is a strong tendency 
among the ignorant to admire a gross materialism in the mechanism of 
art, which the perverted ingenuity of unreflecting practitioners is too 
prone to pamper. ¢ 

POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION, 
Cunrovs to see Mr. Ban’s Magnetic Printing Telegraph, we made one 
of the throng that crowded the spacious galleries of this repository of 


the wonders of science and art, filling its lecture-theatres to over-flow- 
ing; and, besides the special object of our visit, we were gratified by 
the sight of several other novel and beautiful inventions that have been 
lately added to the collection of curious contrivances. 

The peculiarity of this Magnetic Telegraph is, that it prints the in- 
formation it conveys, without the intervention of any other than the 
person communicating the intelligence: thus, by its means, news 
brought to Portsmouth could be transmitted in cipher to the Admiralty 
and printed there instantaneously, without any previous signalling, or 
the presence of any person at the place of printing; and a speech in 
Parliament or message from the Throne might be reported at Edin- 
burgh while the words were just uttered in London. Had the possi- 
bility of such a thing been hinted at only a very few years ago, it 
would have been ridiculed as the raving of a crack-brained projector ; 
yet the practicability of accomplishing this is demonstrated by Mr. 
Batn’s apparatus, which is scarcely less admirable for its simplicity 
than its marvellous action. 

A dial- plate marked with the letters of the alphabet is traversed by 
an index-hand, which is kept moving round it by the agency of electro- 
magnetism: this motion is communicated, through a wire of any re- 
quired length, to an horizontal wheel, on the edge of which are cut in 
relief the letters answering to those on the dial: the wheel revolves as 
the index does, its lettered edge coming in contact with a cylinder 
charged with ink: when the hand of the dial is stopped at a particular 
letter, the corresponding letter is impressed by the action of the ma- 
chinery upon a cylinder covered with white paper: this action is re- 
peated till the whole of the communication is made. The unerring 
precision and neatness with which this action is performed is beautiful. 
The same principle is applied to communicate the action of clock-work, 
so that one steady-going clock will suflice to point the time on any 
given number of dials at any distance. 

The advantages of the Magnetic Telegraph over the ordinary wooden 
post and arms are obvious: not only is the rapidity, facility, and cer- 
tainty much greater, but intelligence could be conveyed at night and in 
foggy weather, when the other is useless. The addition of the printing- 
power is a very important improvement upon the‘Magnetic Telegraph 
in use on the Western Railway, since it prevents the possibility of 
mistake by recording the message itself. Mr. Bary, the inventor, is 
generally in attendance to exhibit the apparatus in action and answer 
any inquiries; though Mr, Bacuorrner’s explanatory lecture is so 
clear that few can misunderstand his description. 

The Microscopie Exhibition is preceded by a very pleasing series o. 
Dissolving Views of natural size, and most powerful effect of colour: the 
rapid succession in which the several scenes appear, their outlines 
melting each into the other so insensibly that the fading view is only 
obliterated by the vividness of the coming scene, has a magical effect. 
Among the best of these fleeting pictures are those in which Provut’s 
vigorous style is recognized: the tone of colour in these paintings is 
intense ; and if the whole of the disc were as bright and clear as the 
focal point, their effects would be beautiful indeed. ‘The quality of 
the art in the original, we would remind the exhibitors, makes a ma- 
terial difference in the brilliancy of the dissolvent image. 

The Photographie Miniatures are in as great request as ever; and 














practice has enabled the persons engaged so to place the sitters as to pro- 
duce an agreeable arrangement of light and shade on the countenance: 
a gold tint is thrown over the surface occasionally, which obviates the 
livid appearance objected to by many. Some of the sun-limned minia- 
tures are lively and agreeable, others the reverse; but in all the likeness 
and execution are extraordinary. As documents to assist the painter, 
they are extremely useful: we know an artist who never paints a por- 
trait without having a photograph of the sitter to refer to. 

The production of medals and copper-plates by the Electrotype 
process is another of the recent discoveries exhibited here, whereby 
the elements of nature are made to produce works of art. 





BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 
BIRTHS. 

On the 10th inst., at Lawrence End, Luton, the Hon. Mrs. Macreon, of a son. 

On the 10th inst., in St. Audrew’s Place, Regeut’s Park, the Lady of R. Hume 
MippieEMmass, Esq, of a son. 

On the 12th inst., in Eaton Place, the Lady of Sir J. Rat Rern, Bart., M.P., of a son, 

On the 6th inst., at Es!ington House, Northumberland, the Lady of the Hon. H. T. 
Lipoe.., M.P., of twins, a boy and a girl. 

Ou the 9th inst., at Wanlip Hall, Leicester, the Lady of Sir G. Pamer, Bt., of a son. 

On the 9th inst., in Chesham Place, Belgrave Square, the Lady of George PaLMeR 
junior, Esq., of a son. 

Ou the lvth inst., at Hackney, the Lady of the Rev. T. P. Waiaut, of a daughter. 

On the 9th iust., in Cambridge Terrace, Hyde Park, the Wife of Sir Epmonp Heap, 
Bart., of a daughier. 

On the 11th inst., at Gloucester Road, Old Brompton, Mrs. Werr, of a daughter. 

Ou the l0th iust., at Hyning, near Lancaster, the Lady of the Rev. G. T. Berkeney, 
of Chariton, Oxtordshire, of a daugliter. 

Ou the 10th inst., at Drayton Parsiow, the Lady of the Rev. S. Wrieut, of a son. 

On the 3d inst., at Ecclestield, the Lady of the Rev. ALrrep Garry, of a daughter. 

On the 5:h iust., the Wife of the Rev. T. Jones, of Green Street, Eufield, of a son. 

Ou the 23d May last, at Nussecrabad, East Indies, the Lady of Captain C. J. Lewes, 
Fiftieth Rezimeut Native Infantry, Assistant-Commissary-General, of a sou. 

On the 6th inst., at Piltou Parsonage, the Lady of the Rev. Wit.1aMm Brock, of a son. 

On the Sth iust., at Edinburgh, the Wife of ALExanper Leste MontaomeEry, Esq., 
Commander in the Royal Navy, of a daughter. 

MARRIAGES, 

On the 10th April, at Waltair, Captain Francis Dupgeon, Forty fourth Regiment 
N. I., to Carontne, eldest daughter ot Henry Hill, Esq., Rear-Admiral of the Red. 

On the 27th ult.. in George Street, Perth, Caartes Granam Sivey, Esq., of Letham, 
and Lord Dean of Guild of Perth, to Isapena, third daughter of the late W. Gray, Esq. 

On the 4th iust., at Trinity Chapel, Ediuburgh, Witt1am Muircae.s, son of John 
Boyd, Esq., of Broadmeadows, Selkirkshire, to ANNe, daughter of the late James 
Hamiiton, Esq., M.D., St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh, and of Kildonan, Ayrshire. 

Ou the 7th iust., at St. Maryleboue Church, Samuven Danter, Esq., Third Regiment 
Buffs, only son of Thomas Daviel, Esq., of Bryanston Place, Bryanstov Square, and 
of Braiswick, Essex, to Grattana Putcuanrta, second daughter of Captain Heary Hame 
Spence, R.N., of Devonshire Street, Portland Place, and of Malliug House, Sussex. 

On the 9th inst., at the district ehurch of St. Mary, Bryanstou Square, Maryleboue, 
L. Frepertcn G. Von Gerstein Honensreiy, of his Prussian Majesty's Thirteenth 
Regiment, garrisoned at Wesel, on the Rhine, to Lucy Marra, second daughter of the 
late Thomas Oakes, Esq., of Upper Seymour Street, formerly member of Government 
in the Presideucy of Madras, East Indies. 

On the 10th inst., at St. Johu’s, Paddington, Berwarp Gaanvitte Layarp, Esq., 
Thirty-ninth | to Mary Anne, Widow of the late Rev. Edmuad Dowker, 
Vicar of Saltun, Yorkshire. 











DEATHS. 
On the 3lst ult., at Charlton, near Chelteuham, the Lady Many Morcett, Wife of 
Thomas Royse Morgell, Esq., lae Major Eight Hussars. 
Lost, on board the ship Golconda, on his passage from Madras to China, in October 
last, Lieutenaut-Colonel Isacx, Thirty-seventh Regiment Madras Native Infantry. 
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Ou the 6th inst., at Paington, Devon, of scarlet fever, Georarana, eldest child of the 
Rev. J. G. Hall, of King’s College, Loudon. 

On the 3dinst., at Bloxham, near Banbury, the Rev. Witi1am West, in his 52d year. 

Or the 6th inst., at the Rectory, Great Stanmore, Exizanern, Wife of the Rev. A. R. 
Chauvel, iv her 8ist year. 

On the 7th inst., at Corsham, Wilts, of consumption, in her 21st year, CATHERINE 
Maroarert Massey, second daughter of the late Major General George Mackie, C.B., 
formerly Governor of the island of St. Lucia. 

On the 3d February, at his residence, Appin Lodge, near Sydney, New South Wales, 
in his 43d year, J. J. Gregory, R.N., fourth son of the late William Gregory, Esq. 

On the 8th iust., at Redlane, near Bristol, in her 84th year, Grizex, Relict of the late 
R. N. Newman, M.D., of Thornbury Park, Gloucestershire, and Clifton, Bristol. 

Ono the 13th February, at Wellington, Port Nicholson, New Zealand, Mrs. F. C. Lo- 
SACK, in her 35th Year. 

On the 8th inst., at his house Ham Common, the Rev. T. Hore, B.D., in his78th year. 

Ou the 4th inst., at Petersham, the Hon. Kerra Exvpntnsrone, daughter of John, 
eleventh Lord Elphinstone, and Wife of David Erskine, Esq., of Cardross. 

On the 10th inst., at Upper Clapton, Gertrupe Evtzapetu, the youngest child of Dr. 
Bowring, M.P., of Queen Square, Westminster, in her 5th year. 

—S—S———— ——— = = ——— — = — = = = 








COMMERCIAL GAZETTE. 
Tuesday, August 10. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

Bamforth and Maite, Holmfirth, paiuters—F. ster and Palmer, Upper Whitecross 
Street, builders—Winnall and Farmer, Wellington. Shropshire, grocers—Hier and 
Robathan, Bassaleg, Monmouthshire, surgeons—S.. J., and J. Less, Ashton-under- 
Lyue, roller-makers—J, and D. Robertson, Liverpool, joiiiers—Watkins and Yeomans, 
Lianelly, Breconshire, grocers—Kyme and Jepson, York, linendrapers—Baines and 
Sutcliffe, Cliftn Bridge, Yorkshire, bobbin manufacturers—Simpson and Moor, 
Furnival’s Iun, attornies—Bird and Hyett, Cheltenham, milliners—Lloyd and Robo- 
tham, Manchester, gun-manufacturers— Haynes aud Co Coleman Street, carpenters; 
as far as regards Haynes—Hagon and Ward, working-je«ellers—Meredith and Pitt, 
Ludlow, surgeons—Yapp and Co. Worcester, grocers—Cottom and Co. West Brom- 
wich, ironfounders—Holder and Willis, Claremont Mews. Clerkenwell, livery stable- 

- keepers—Herrou and Co. Lad Lane, Mauchester warehouseman; as far as regards 
Teversham - Nodin and Loxley, Cratchedfriars—S. and T. Smith, Madeley, archi- 
tects— Woodman and Fellowes, Rickmansworth, brewers — C. and H. March, Alwalton 
Mills, Huutivgdonshire, millers—S, and J. Pummell, Old Kent Road, fishmongers— 
W. M. and J. East, Brewer Street, St. Pancras, butchers—J. and R. Henshaw, 
Birmingham, dye sinkers— Beswick and Levs, Tuustall, manufacturers of earthenware 
—Mallalieu and Luthman, Merthyr Tydvil, newspaper-proprietors—T. aud W. Dobb, 
Wickersley, Yorkshire, stone-masons ~Emslie and Sutherland, Aberdeen, goldsmiths. 

INSOLVENT. 
Boop, Micuaer, North Audley Street, surgeon, August 7. 
BANKRUPTCY ENLARGED. 
HerHenincron, Jonny, King’s Arms Yard, wholsale tea-merchant, to August 3]. 
BANKRUPTS. 

Brooks, Jonny, Bristol, sugar-mauufacturer, tosurrender Aug. 24, Sept. 21; solicitors, 
Messrs. White and Whitmore, Bedford Row; and Messrs. Bevan, Bristol. 

Farr, Tromas, Manchester, silk-manufactarer, Ang. 25, Sept. 21; solicitors, Messrs. 
Johiison and Co. Temple; aud Messrs. Bagshaw aud Stevenson, Manchester. 

Forp, Harris, Mauchester, linendraper, Aug. 25, Sept. 21: solicitors, Messrs. 
Turner aud Heusman, Basing Lane; aud Messrs. Bennett, Manchester, 

Last. Georce, Birmingham, merchant, Aug. 18, Sept. 21: solicitors, Messrs. Ad- 
lington and Co. Bedford Row; and Mr, Amphilett, Birmingham. 

Nexson, Horatio, Pendleton, shopkeeper, Aug. 24, Sept. 21: solicitors, Messrs. 
Milue and Co. Temple; and Mr, Sutton, Manchester. 

Scuoies, Georce Bartow, Locktock Hall, Lancashire, muslin-manufacturer, Sept. 
1, 21: solicitors, Messrs. Adliugton and Co. Bedford Row; and Mr. Law, Manchester. 

Taytor, Tuomas, Royston, Hertfordshire, iunkeeper, Aug. I$, Sept. 21: solicitors, 
Mr. Church, Bedford Row; aud Messrs. Nash aud Co. Royston ; official assignee, Mr. 
Whitmore, Basinghall Street. 

Warren, Jonn ALEXANDER, and Tayior, Joun Forpuam. Little Hermitage Street, 
ship chandlers, Aug. 17, Sept. 21: solicitor, Mr. Walton, Wapping Street; official as- 
siguee, Mr. Canuan, Fiusbury Square. 

Wixson, Tuomas, Liverpool, fancy shawl-dealer, Sept. 2, 21: solicitors, Mr. Oliver, 
Old Jewry; and Mr. Evaus, Liverpool. prvrpENvs. 

Sept. 1, Earle, Castle Street, Long Acre, coach master—Sept. I, Hervey, Brick 
Lane, St. Luke's, ironfounder—Sept. 15, Whitehead, Fleet Street, printer--Sept. 3, 
Rawdon, York, brash-maker—Sept. 3, Sergeaut, Barrow, Lincolnshire, draper—Sept. 
10, Webster senior, Hulme, Lancashire, banker—Sept. 2, Browne, Lowestoit, cooper — 
Sept. 9, Winkficld, Lynn Regis, draper—Aug. 31, Griffiths, Newport, Shropshire, 
mercer—Sept. 6, Brown, Southampton, timber merchant—Auy. 31, W. and J. Wilson, 
Boston, drapers—Aug. 31, Jeanes, Exeter, bookseller—Oct. 12, Booth, Great Driffield, 
shoemaker—Sept. 4, Ryder, Kingston upon-Hall, grocer—-Sept. 6. Williams. Bridge, 
Kent, brewer—Sept. 1, Gans, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, furrier—Sept. 1, Smith, Manches- 
ter, engraver. CERTIFICATES, 

To be granted, unless cause be shown tu the contrary, on or before Aug. 31. 

Bowden, Topsham, Devonshire, shipwright — Garrard, Exmouth Street, Clerkenwell, 
linendraper—Radenhurst, Birmingham, chandelier-maker—Thompson, Monkwear- 
mouth, ship-builder — Bedingfield, Stowmarket, surgeon— Nobbs, Maiden Lane, Coveut 
Garden, hotel-keeper—Blenkarn, Watling S reet, warehouseman—Dadley, Bristol, 
builder- Blanch, Bath, ironmonger—H. and J. Wilkins, London Wail, wool-mer- 
chants — Hebblewhite, Kingston-upon-Hull, woolleudraper—Holcrott, Bolton-le- Moors, 
bookseller— Proffitt junior, Darlaston, Staffordshire, buckle-maker—Cox, Nottingham, 
grocer—Fothergill, Rochdale, cotton spinner. 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 

Jonxstone, Tuomas, Trinity, market-yardener, Aug. 16, Sept. 9. 

Keiuer, Jonn, Glasgow, builder, Aug. 16, Sept. 6. 


Friday, August 13. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

Bromley and Black, Commercial Road, St. George’s, lead-merchants—Perkius and 
Co. Swausea. coal-merchants—Smale aud Harvie, Bideford, Devonshire, attornies— 
Davis and Clifford, Northampton, coach makers—Funnell and Hawes, Brighton, 
poulterers—Thomp:ou and Creswell, Manchester, attornies—Arthur and Co. Manches- 
ter, packers—Grambridge and Speakman, Ratcliffe Highway, lineudrapers—J. L. and 
C. J. Clarke, Taunton, drapers—S. and E. J. Harris, Dorchester, nurserymen—S, and 
W: P. Ware, Chard, surgeons—Ashton and Co. Liverpool, merchauts—Seliers and 
Pierce, Exeter, baby-linen-makers—Hembry and Smart, Frampton Cotterell, Glouces- 
tershire, millers—James junior and Leach, Newport, Monmouthshire, merchants— 
Myers and Sternberg, Cheltenham, pawnbrokers—Chappell aud Brother, Mauchester, 
fustian-manufacturers—Haigh and Co. Wakefield, woolstaplers—Marshall and Son, 
Clitton Street, Finsbury, pewterers—Story and Robivson, Bond Street, tailors—M. 
and A. Wilkin, Liverpool, ship-agents—Whidborne and Ocock, Judd Street, Bruns- 
wick Square, surgeons—Gwyn and Co. Ramsgate, wine-merchants; as far as regards 
Thomson—Smith and Co, Leeds, machine-makers; as far as regards Taylor, Fletcher, 
and Archer— Hall and Barton, Rotherhithe, contractors—Turnbuall and Cowan, Wooler, 
Northumberland, liuendrapers—Zepfel and Co. Huddersfield, clock-makers. 

BANKRUPTCY ANNULLED. 

Picxstock, Taomas, Clement’s Lane, merchant. 

BANKRUPTS. 

Avvon, Grorae, and Mrrcnets, George Duncan, Corn Exchange, Mark Lane, corn- 
factors, to surrender Aug. 21, Sept. 24: solicitors, Messrs. Amory aud Co. Throgmorton 
Street; official assignee, Mr. Cannan. Fiosbury Square. 

Curton, Henry, Worcester, proctor, Aug. 23, Sept. 24: solicitor, Mr. Hall, New 
Boswell Court. 

Foster, Apranam, Bridgewater, draper, Aug. 23, Sept. 24: solicitors, Messrs. Jen- 
kins and Abbott, New Inn. 

Lesa, Witutam aud Joun, Manchester, calico-printers, Aug. 31, Sept. 24: solicitors, 
Messrs. Abbott and Arney, Charlotte Street, Bedford Square. 

Nerwuam, James, and Pearson, George, Isle of Wight, linendrapers, Aug. 23, Sept. 
24: solicitors, Messrs. Hardwick and Davidson, Cateaton Street. 

Newton, Georee, Martock, Somersetshire, builder, Aug. 31, Sept, 24: solicitor, 
Mr. Cragg, Harpur Street, Red Lion Square. 

Sarru, James and Co. Manchester, Scotch-warebousemen, Aug. 28, Sept. 24: solici- 
tors, Messrs. Baxter, Lincoln’s Inn. 

Txrompson, Geora@e, South Shields, victualler, Aug. 30, Sept. 24: solicitor, Mr. 
Hodgsvn, Broad Street Buildings. 

Wiout, Josera, East Cowes, ship-builder, Aug. 24, Sept. 24: solicitor, Mr. Lam- 
bert, Gray's Inn. DIVIDENDS. 

Sept. 4, Firth, Webber Street, Lambeth, licensed-victualler— Dee. 27, Harris, Fa- 
wersham, grocer—Sept. 6, Orchard, Bath, upho)sterer—Sept. 3, Stanley, Leeds, cloth- 
merchant—Sept. 4, Bainbridge, Leeds, woolstapler—Sept. 3, Armsby, Wotton-uuder- 














Edge, chemist—Sept. 10, 11, R., J., and J. Fowles, Rochdale, joiners—Sept.8, Hawes, 
Stoke Ferry, N.rfolk, common-brewer—Sept. 3, Hebblewhite, Kingston-upon-Hall, 
woollendraper—Sept. 8, Ware, Tiverton, tauner—Sept. 7. Barker, Birmingham, plater 
—Sept. 22, Franks, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, hatter—Sept. 10, Mullins, Bridgewater, 
scrivener—Sept. 9, Williamson, Bostou, carpenter—Sept. 14, Keale, Liverpool, grocer 
—Sept. 3, Fletcher, Horsforth, Yorkshire, cloth-mauufacturer. 
CERTIFICATES 
To be granted, unless cause be shown tothe contrary, on or before Sept. 3. 

Watkinson, Meredith Street, Clerkenwell, grocer—Treanor, Birmingham, hard- 
waremau— Ely, Gedling, Nottinghamshire, farmer— Procter. Stockwell, lunatic-asylum- 
keeper—Sayers, Ardingley Sussex, draper—Marieco, Neweastle-upon-Tyue merchant 
—Jevon, Bilston, inukeeper—Bland, Bedfurd Kow, attorney-at-law—Wilson and 
Crighton, Mauchester, calico-printers--Williamson, Boston, carpenter—Dodgson, 
Leeds, victualler—Huddleston, Monkwearmouth Shore, Durham, boat-builder—Ky- 
mer, Winsford, Cheshire, salt-manufacturer. 

SCOTCH SEQUFSTRATIONS. 

Barn, Jonn, Port Glasgow, baker, Aug. 18. Sept. 8. 

Ixouis, James, Glasgow, writer, Aug. 19, Sept. 9. 

Lain, Wituram, Edinburgh, cowfeeder, Aug 20, Sept. 24. 

Mason or M Donat, ALEXxANnER, Ayr, shopman, Aug. 18, Sept. 15. 

Munro, Wini1am, Glasgow, writer, Aug. 24, Sept. 21. 

Ross, Joun, Portobello, spirit dealer, Aug. 18, Sept. 11. 





PRICES CURRENT. 


BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 
\Suturday Minday. |Tucsdey.|Wednes. | Thurs. | Friday, 


g ; 894 | 898 | 89} 893 











8per Cent. Cousols...ceesee.| 89% 893 









Ditto for Account.....e..ese0 854 894 892 894 + 
3 ver Cents. Reduced........ 90 90 90 894 89z 89z 
34 per Cents. Reduced ....... 99% 99 982 982 9s% 98z 
New 3} per Cents. ......00+ 93+ 983 | 958 | 932 985 984 
Long Annuities.....es.e+e008 122 123 123 123 123 12z 
Bank Stock, 7 per cent. ......). —— 169 169 167+ 163 1674 
India Stock 10} ......ee.e.66( —— | 248 ae ee —— 
Exchequer Bills 244. p.diem../ 16 pm. 16 16 | #14 16 14 

India Bonds, 3+ per cent... ..{/ —— — | — | Spm. 6 8 





FOREIGN FUNDS. 

(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Alabama (Sterling).....5p. Ct. Ditto (Deterred).....5p. Ct. 8z 
Arkansas (1863)........6 5 
Austrian, .e..sceeeeee ee D 
Belgian ....ccceseseces 


') Dittu, c.esesssessceceee 
| Ditto (Deferred) .... 
MCRIGAN «+ oi vies voccaee 
Mississippi (Sterling)... 


all 





HANMRAAS 


Buenos Ayres..e....0..6 — 












Brazilian ...ccccescesseD | — | -- 
|} —— || Neapolitan........+.6..5 — 
SADR oc ccercscccerceesO | —— || New York (1855). ......5 — 86 
Chilian......000+ 00000006 ; 62 }| Ohio..... eo cccccccoes _ 86 
Columbian of 1824.....6 ; 20 H Penusylvania.e.e.e+++-5 —— 
GME ccdcscnecccceond = | FF || Peruvian ....++++ee004.6 _ 154 
Datch (Ex 12 Guilders).24 — | 52 || Portuguese ..e.e...000038 — 18 
Ditto (Ditto).....5 — | 101% Ht Ditto... ...ccccccccscee.D = 57 
Prateliss.cccecees .3 — | —- || Ditto (New)...0..0..405 — 292 
Ditto. ccccoscceccecses® m= | LEIGH || Russian ....ccoccccessce = 114 
Indiana (Sterling)......5 — | —— |] Spanish .........0022265 — 19% 
[llindis...csccccseeree.6 — = i; Ditto (Passive).sccccscoseessess| —— 
Keutucky ........060.66 — | —— || Ditto (Deferred) ......see.00+- 94% 
Louisiana (Sterling)....5 — | —— {| South Carolina.....0..5 p. Ct.) —— 
Maryland......... wees 6 — | FS {i Tenuiessee.....cceseeeed — 79 
Massachussetts(sterling)3 — | —— || United States Bank. .eeceee-eee 3 
Mexican......... eccee eS — | 25% || Virwinia......ccccccceed = — 
SHARES. 
(Last Officia! Quotation during the Week, ending Friday Evening.) 
Mines— || Bauks— 
es, | Australasian ....ccecceresers 


| jaa 
|| British North American......| — 
j Colovial ..... — 
H Hibernian ..... coecccscecces| 
| London and Westminster ....]| 224 
i London Joint Stock... ....e06. 124 
37 National of Ireland. |— 
| National Proviucial.. 


Brazilian Imperial.......0.-- 
Ditto (St. John del Rey)... ‘| 





British Tron. ..e.e es eeeee cess! 
Cata Branca .o...seccerseees 
Caudonga ......0+0+ 
Cobre Copper...ee-s 
ailways— 


















Eastern Counties....+.+e0++ 7% | Provincial of Ireland ......+. 40 
Grand Juuction ...0--eeeee++| —— | Union of Australia ..6..eces. 30 
Great Western .....-.0+eee0-| 81 Union of London.....e+...+0) 94 ex d. 
Liverpool and Mauchester.... | —_— Docks— 

London and Brighton .......+ 423 East and West India........- 984 
London and Blackwall. ......| 5 London. ....cc.ccessccoreser 694 
London and Greenwich .....+| —— St. Katherine ..ecessceeeses+| 98 





Miscellaneous— 
| Australiau Agricultural.....2.| —= 
| British American Land...... z 


52 | Sanada...... ecccceveesecces 


London and Birmiugham.... | 159 

Loudon and South-Western...) 51 
London aud Croydon ....6++ +| 123 
Manchester and Leeds ...+-../} 
Midiand Counties ....6.+---6! 
North Midland . .......ceeee+| 
South Eastern and Dover ....! 









64 | South Australian .....6 
17 Van Diemen’s Land....-0-+- 








BULLION. } METALS. 
Gold, Foreign in Bars..... peroz. 31. 17s, Sd. | Copper, British Cakes..perton 961, 0s. to 971, 0& 
Old Spanish or Pillar Dollars.... 0 0 Iron, B ilish, Bars...coreeeeee 0a— 00 
Mexican Dollars...... scnersecaco"@ & | 368 H Lead, f itish Pig....ccessseee 20 0 I— 0 0 
Silver in Bars, Standard........ 4 ity } Steel, Eug!sb..... ceesecssee 32 0 O— 80 0 





GRAIN, Mark Lang, Aug. 13th. 
5. 


- Bey Ss. Se 
Maple ...... 40 to 41| Oats, Feed.,, 24 to 26 
SE... 3 


6. 8./ % 8.) 
Wheat, Red New56 to €6| Rye aad 












































INE ececcce 66... 80| Barley .......33..853/ White..... -3 Fine ..... 26 .. 28 
White i. 60..66{ Malting......87.. 38] Boilers.......38 40 
Fine.......0. 66 .. 78 Malt, Ordinary. 58... 61; Beans, Ticks. «sl 
Superfine New 78 .. 82] Fine......+.- él... 68 Id. .crcccees 42 0s 44 te 
Olda.ceseces. 70... 80] Peas, Hog..... 33... 40 Hariow......41.. 43 Fine 2.00 3U oe 88 
AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN, | DUTY ON FOREiGN CORN 
Per Quarter (Imperial) of England and Wa'es. | For the prevent Week. 
Wheat ...... 6ds. 4d. 1 Ry@....cceeeee B55. 2d. | Wheat ....... 208 B81 [Ry@ seccoeves 168.90 
Barley........ 32 11 Beans ........ 39 8 13 10 Beans on a 
Oats. 2 eee 220 8B Peas.ccccsecee 43 2 | OatS...cceeree 13 9 | Peas....cceee 0 
FLOUR. PROVISIONS, 
Town-made seoeesper Sack 608, to €5s.| BUTTER—Rest Fresh, 13%.0d. per doz. 
Seconds... 55 = Carlow, 41. 13s. to 41. 15s. per cwt. 
Essex and S n -- 50 — 55 BACON, Sma!! New, per cwt, 59s to 64s, 
Norfolk and Stockton, - 45 -- 5C CHEESE, Cheshire .........00- 748. Lo S48, 
AN .........--perquarter Os.to 0s. yi seve 705. to 763, 
POLLARD, fine ....... eee ©05. to 03, HAMS, York... cocesccees cs 208: 10 O88. 
BREAD, 9d, to 104d. the 41b. Loaf. EGGS, French... per 120 48. 6d. to 6s. 6d, 
HOPS. POTATOES, 
Kent Pockets +2 100s, to 1408. | Scotch Reds .,, -perton Os, to 3, 
Choice Ditto . ig 220 Wale. ss corece << & ~~ § 
Sussex Pocke 100 — 120 Middling, o— 0 
Superfine Ditto - 130 — 160 DRBES . ccnccveassctvicncsceccesens Soe B 














CUMBERLAND, SMITHFIELD. PORTMAN, WHITECHAPEL. 

Hay, Good........+ cecce ce D500 M058. cecce COS.0. 958.000. D0S.c. 1008. . oe D58.00 00S. 
Inferior . - 8 .. 8. O oe O woos 75 op Bt 0 
New... 60 .. 90 O ae © veeer O 20 50 4. 84 
Clover....... oe LG 6 126 we CO og 120 cccee 90 2 BIB wcrc 120 oe 196 
Straw, Wheat ........ eccce 45 ce BO cece BS ce SO conve BB 0 45 wecce M6 op 4 





NEWGATE AND LEADENHALL.* SMITHFIELD.* 
Beef .......... « 38. 4d. to 3s, 10d.to 43, 44. 38, 10d.to 49, Gd. to 48. 10de 
3 ‘@ wee «2 oo 









Mutton 6 w 4&8 © ow @ 
Veal... 8 - 44 ~~ 50 46.2450 ~.,.5 6 
Pork.. ao 2 8 « ES. uc (ES -« «6 oe @ @ . 5 8 
Lambicccccoscees 4 4 cc 48 op 5 3 oss cose 46 MB as SS DB ue EO 
* Toaink the offal—per8lbs. 
HEAD OF CATTLE AT SMITHFIELD, 
Beasts, Sheep. Calves. Pigs. 


Priday..ccmcee covessccseccce 818 secereee 105160 cecoeeee 300 seccceee 980 
Monday.iss eosescerveceerese Bp3i0 geeseese 275410 sevceeee LID eovveene @2b 
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THE SPECTATOR. 





HE THAMES TUNNEL is open 


daily, (Sundays excepted,) from Nine o'Clock in 
the Morning until dusk, and is brilliantly lighted with 
Gas. Eutrance on the Surrey side of the River, close 
to Rotherhithe Church. The Foot Passengers’ Shaft at 
Wapping, aid the remaining portion of the Tunnel, in 
order to form a junction with the said Shaft, are now in 
active progress. Admittance ls. each. 
J. Cuarrrer, Clerk to the Company. 
Company's Office, 2, Walbrook Buildings, Walbrook, 
N.B. Couve yauces to Rotherhithe, by omnibus. from 
Piceadilly, Charing Cross, Fleet Street, and Grace- 
ehurch Street; aud by steam-boats, from Chelsea, Vaux- 
hall, Lambeth, Hungerford, Old Shades Pier, and Lou- 
don Bridye, to the Tunnel Pier at Wapping. Book 
with Plates descriptive of the Woiks are Sold at the 
Tunnel, Price One Shilling. 


OCIETY for the DISCHARGE and 
RELIEF of PERSONS IMPRISONED for 
SMALL DEBTS, throughout Encranp and Wa es. 
Established 1772. 
Prestpent—The Earlof ROMNEY. 
Vick-PRESIDENTS. 
Sir F. Burdett, Bt. M.P. 





Lord Kenyon. 

Rt. Hon. Sir R. Peel, Bt. M.P. 
TreasureR—I. ‘njamin Bond Cabbell, Esq. F.R.S. 
Auprror—John Pepys, Esq. 

At a MEETING of GOVERNORS, held in Craven 
Strect, on Wednesday, the 4th day of Augnst 1841, the 
Cases of 76 Petitioners were considered, of which 63 
were approved, 5 rejected, 5 inadmissible, and 3 deferred 
for inquiry. 

Siuce the Meeting held on the 7th of July, 115 
Debtors, of whom 94 had Wives and 228 Childreu. have 
been discharged from the Prisons of England aud Wales, 
the expeuse of whose liberation, including every charge 
connected with the Society, was 420/. 15s. 6d. aud the 
following Benefuctions received since the last Report: 
B. i< M. M. (per Messrs. Herries aud Co.) ... 4 


» 
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cery, a r the W illof the Earl of ee (ns er 








TREASUSEE)« vacccseceivcenrs oes 25 0 0 
Ditto under ditto (per r Treasurer) .. rvsncens Ge ae 
Ditto under the Will of Mrs. A. M. Stafford 

(per Treasurer) . 100 0 0 
Ditto under the Will of Robt. ‘Sorrell, Esq. (per 

Treas urer).. Sen oe 264 18 11 
Ditto under the Willof "oie A. EF. “Pieschel, Esq. 

(ver Treasurer) . - 50 0 0 





Sir Francis Burdett, Bart. M. P. Half "year’s 
Dividend on 1,000¢. Three per Cent. Consols 
(per Messrs. Howte). ae 15 0 0 
Beneiactious are rece ived by Bei njamin Bond Cabbell, 

Esq. the Treasurer, No.1, Brick Court, Temple; also by 

the following Bankers: Messrs. Cocks, Dorrieu, Drum- 

mounds, Herries, Hoares, Whitmore, Veres; and by the 

Secretary, No. 7, Craven Strect, Strand, where the Books 

may be seen by those who are inclined to support the 

Charity, aud where the Society meet on the first Wed- 

nesday in every Month. Joseru Lunn, Secretary. 


ARVEY’S FISH SAUCE— 
E. LAZENBY and SON, having numerous 
complaints from Families who are og sed upon by 
spurious imitations of their HARVEY S FISH SAUCE, 
request Purchasers to observe that each bottle of the 
enuine article bears the name of ‘* WILLIAM 
AZENBY’’ on the back, in addition to the front 
label used so many years, and sigued * ELIZABETH 
LAZENBY 
E. LAZENBY and SON’S ESSENCE OF AN- 
CHOVIES continues to be prepared with that peeuliar 
care which has reudered it so justly admired as Sauce 
for Salmon, Turbot, Cod, Soles, Eels, &e.; and is 
manufactured ouly at their old-established Fish Sauce 
Warehouse, 6, Edwards Street, Portman Square, London. 


HE COMPLEXION AND SKIN.-- 
ROWLAND’S KALYDOR, an odoriferous creamy 
liquid, pleasingly efficacious in dissipating Sun-burns, 
Tan, Pimples, Freckles, Spots, Redness, and all other 
Cutaneous Disfigurements; renders the Skin delicately 
fair, soft, and smooth; imparts a healthy juvevile bloom 
to the complexion. and realizes a delicately white neck, 
hand,& arm. It is invaluableasa renovating & refresh- 
ing wash during travelling, or exposure to the sun, dust, 
or harsh winds, and after the unpleasant atmosphere of 
crowded assemblies. Gentlemen will fiud it pecaliarly 
grateful in allay ing irritation after Shaving. Price 4s. 6d. 
and &s. Gd. per bottle, duty included.—*,* Ask for 
** Rowland’s Kalydor.”’ 


C ORNS.—DICKER’S OPIATE 
CORN PLASTER, for the removal of Corus, 
Buniovs, aud all hard fleshy substances on the Feet. It 
is admitted py the thousands who have tried it, and the 
most sceptical, to be the only remedy ever offered to 
public notice; it acts both as an opiate and a solvent, by 
relieving the most excruciating i and gradually dis- 
solving the callous and horny su stauce. Prepared only 
and Sold by Wn. Dicker, Chemist, 235, Strand, next 
door to Temple Bar, London, in boxes Il. lid. each. 
Sold atso by Sanoer. 150, Oxford Street; JoHNsTON, 68, 
Cornhill. DICKER’S NEW BOUQUET’S, the Queen’s 
the Priuce’s, and the Templar’s, can be procured only at 
235, Strand, in Bottles, 2s. and 3s. 6d. each. 


UTLER'S TASTELESS SEIDLITZ 
POWDER.—AIl the solid ingredients of the Seid- 
litz Spring which are usually offered to the public in two 
separate portions, are here, by a process which prevents 
any spontaneous action upon each other, c ombined i inone 
compound powder, the effervescing solution of which iz ; 
water is nearly tasteless. Being enclosed in a bottle, 
will, when kept securely corked, remain uninjured fos 
humidity during the long gest sea voyage or land journey. 
The si lution, besides being more palateable, is made in 
much less time, and with infinitely less trouble thau that 
produced with the two powders prepared iu the usual way. 
Soldin 2s. 6d. bottles, (which are enclosed in a case 
accompanied by a measure and spoon) by the vs parer, 
Tuomas Burier, Chemist, 4, Cheapside; ‘and J. Sanger, 




















150, Oxiord Street, London: may be obtained also of 


Davenport and Stedman, 20, Waterloo Place, Edin- 
burgh ; or, by order, through any Druggist or Medical 
Establishment. *,* No. 4, Cheapside, corner of St. 
Paul's. If procured elsewhere, be careful to order 
BUTLER’sS TASTELESS SEIDLITZ POWDER, and 
$0 observe the address, 








RITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, No. 1, Princes Street, Bank, aud 8, 
King William Street, City, Loudon. 
Empowered by S;ecial Act of Parliament, IV. Vict. 
Cap. ix. 

This institution is empowered by a Special Act of Par- 
liament, aud is so coustituted as to afford the benefits of 
Life Assurance, in their fullest extent, to Policy holders, 
and to preseut greater facilities and accommodation than 
can be obtained in «ther Offices. The decided superiority 
of its plan, and its claim to public preference and sup- 
port, have beeu proved, iucoutestably, by its extraordi- 
nary and unprecedented success. 

Among others, the following important advantages 
may be enumerated :— 

A most ecouomical set of Tables—computed expressly 
for the use of this Company, from authentic and com- 
plete data, and presenting the lowest rates of Assurance 
that cau be offe,ed without compromising the safety of 
the Institution. 

Increasing Rates of Premium o» a new and remark- 
able plan, for securing loans or debis; a ‘ess immediate 
payment being required on a Policy for wn» whole term 
of life than in auy other office. 

Premiums payable either Annually, Half-yearly, or 
Quarterly, in one sum, or in a limite <l number of pay- 
ments. 

3oard of Directors in attendance daily at Two o’ Clock. 

Age of the Assured in every case admitted inthe Policy. 

All Claims payable within One Month after proof 
of death. 

Medical Attendauts remunerated in all cases for their 
reports. 

Premium per Cent. per Annum, payable during 


| ist F ive | 2d Five | 3d Five | 4th Fivel Remain- | 


Age) Years. | Years. | Years. Years. \der reset 








i 








ass s.d2.(|£ 8. a/£5. dl£ s. a| s. d 
}20}1 14/1 510,11011)/1169|/2 3 s | 
o}1 64/112 2119 12 74/217 6| 
4011161}2 4 4.214 63 73/4 3 4| 
50/2167;3 9 44 5 55 63/613 7] 








Peter Moratson, Resident Director. 
A liberal Commissionallowed to Soliciturs and Agents, 


NITED KINGDOM LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 

8, Waterlvo Place, Pall Mall, Loudon. 
DIVISION OF PROFITS AMONG THE ASSURED. 
HONORARY PRESIDENTS. 

Ear! Somers, 

Lord Viscount Falkland, 
Lord E!phinstone, 

Lord Belhaven & Stenton. 





Ear! of Errol, 
Earl of Courtown, 
Earl Leven and Melville, 
Earl of Norbury, 
Earl of Stair, 
DIRECTORS, 
James Stuart, Esq. Chairman. 

William Plaskett, Esq. Deputy Chairman. 
Svmuel Anderson, Esq. Charles Downes, Esq. 
H. Blair Avarne, Esq. H. De Castro, Esq. 
Mortou Balmanno, Esq. Charles Graham, Esq. 
Ed. Boyd, Esq. Resident. | F. Charles Maitland, Esq. 
E. Lennox Boyd, Esq. | John Ritchie, Esq. 

Assistaut- Resident. 

This Company, established by Act of Parliament, 
affords the most perfect security from an imple capital, 
and only requires, when an iusurauce is for the whole 
period of life, one-half of the very moderate premiums 
to be paid fur the first five years atter the date of the po- 
licy; the other half may remain, subject to the payment 
of interest at 5 per ceut. annually. to be deducted at 
death, or may be previously paid Off at convenience. 

It obviously becomes easy for a person of very mode- 
rate income to secure, by this arrangement, a provision 
for his family ; and should he at any time, after effecting 
the insurance, succeed to or acquire a fortune, he may re- 
linguish his policy, having only paid one half the pre- 
miums for the first five years, instead of the whole, as in 
all other Compauies. 

Thus a man of 25 years old may, by an annual pay- 
ment of 28. 16s. 3d. for the first five years, and alter- 
wards the full premiam. 57/. 12s. 6d. yearly, secure to his 
widow and children at his death payment of no less than 
3,000. subject only to the deduction of 144/. 1s. 3d. being 
the amount of premium unpaid. 

On the Ist of July the Board of Directors added 2 per 
Cent. per aunum as a bouus to those assured on the par- 
ticipating plan, from the dates of their policies, thus ap- 
propriating 20/. a year as an addition to every policy for 

1,000, The following table will show the amount of the 
scans on policies since the commencement of the Com- 
pauy iu March 1834— 

Sum Assured. Time Assured. Sumadded to Policy. 
£1,000 .... 6 Years, 10 Mouths .... £13613 4 








1,000 .... 6 Years coce BO CO 0 
1,000 .... 5 Years eee 100 0 0 
1,000 .... 4 Years coon OOO 8 
1,000 .... 3 Yeas coos OO O 
1,000 .... 2 Years ocoe SO @ 
1,000 .... 1 Year cose SRrSr@ 


This Company holds out in various other respects great 
inducements to the public. When such facilities are 
afforded, it is clearly a moral duty in every pareut who 
is not possessed of a “fortune, but of an iucome, however 
moderate, to insure his life for a sum which may yield a 
comfortable provision for his family. 

RATES OF PREMIUM. 

Age. Without Profits. With Profits. 





--#118 5. -&2 2 i per cent. 
«- &£ OW. 28 2 

. £8 1. 334-— 
- 49 8.. 4145 — 

- 615 3....... 617 9 — 





pu ‘smay be effe ctod ¢ on lives however far ad- 

vanced, and the half credit for five years is found parti- 
cularly convenient on such Insurances. Annuities are 
granted ou very liberal terms. 

For the couvenieuce of parties residing in the City, 
they may make their appearance and pass the medical 
examination before the agent, Edward Frederick Leeks, 
Exq. 4, Scot's Yard, Bush Lane, Cannon Street, and J. 
F. Goude, Esq. Surgeon, 9, Old Jewry. 

Every iuformation will be afforded on application to 
the Resident Director, Edward Boyd, Esq. No.8, Water- 
loo Place. Proposais may be accepted on Wednesday 
at 3 o'clock, and any day at half-past 2 o'clock, when 
Frederick Hale Thomson, Esq. the Compauy’s Surgeon, 
is iu attendance to give despatch to the business. 

Parrgivk Macintyre, Secretary. 





791 
SL ARP aee LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


(CONSTITUTED BY ACT OF PARTIAMENT.) 
This Company was instituted in 1825, and is oue of the 
oldest and most prosperous «f the Scottish Life Cffices. 
A Policy opened in 1825 for 1000/. has beeu & ¢. 
increased, by additions from the Profits, to 1337 10 
A Policy opeved in 1826 for 1000/. has beea 


increased to ...00..-005 1312 10 
A Policy ope ned i in 1897 f for 10007. “has ‘been 
[CAG .: 2 cues canaaadaadi - 1287 10 


being larger Vested Ac dition ns than have been deelared 
on similar Policies by any other Scotiish Office. By re- 
ference tothe Company’s Bonus Talle, it will be per- 
ceived that later Policies have also Additions, according 
to their date and amount. 
At 15th Novemnrr 1841, 
the Books close for the Yearly Balance, and Parties now 
Assuring have One Year’s Additional Claim for Profits 
in 1845, and at future Investigations, over later entrauts. 
Wii. Taos. THomsox, Manager. 

The Report as to the Division of Profits in 1835 and 
1840, with Tables of Rates, can be had at the Head 
Office, No. 3, George Street, Edinburgh, or at any of 


, the Ageucies. 





ATIONAL ao FUND 
SOCIE'’ 

For granting Life Assurances, Deturred Annuities, &e. 
26, Coruhill.—Capital, 50.000, 
Empowered by Act of Parliament. 
DIRECTORS. 

T. Lamie Murray, Esq. Chairman. 

Jno. Elliotsoa, M.D. F.R.S. | John Rawson, Es 
John Griffith Frith, Esq. Johu Riddle stodart, Esq. 
H. Gordon, Esq. Clemeut Tabor, Esq. 
George Luugley, Esq. Joseph Thompson, Esq. 
Avupirors—Prolessor Wheatstone, F.R.S.; Professor 
Graves, A.M. F . 

Acrvary—W. 8. B. Wodehouse, Esq. F.R.A.S. 
Sottcrrors— Messrs. Sweet, Sutton, Ewens, and 
Omaney, 6, Basinghall Street. 

The advantages, convenience, economy, and security 
offered by the plans and loan principle of Life Assurance 
and Deferred Aunuities, originated by this Office are 
worthy the serious consideration aud comparison with 
other systems by those contemplating Provision for a 
family, for Old Age, or as a Collateral Mouey Security. 

See the detailed Pl: wus and last Annual Reports of the 


“Society, to be had at the Office, at any of its Branches, or 


on application will be forwarded post free. 
F. Feravson Camaoux, Secretary. 


ALE OF NEATH AND SOUTH 
WALES BREWERY.—CAPITAL, £125,000, 
In 6,250 Shares of 204. each. 
Dividends payable 10th April and L0th October. 
DIRECTORS. 

Joseph Stancomb, Esq. | George Walters, Esq. 

William Braunton, Esq. | John White Little, Esq. 

W. H. Buckland, Esq. Joseph Rusher, Esq. 

The increasing demand for the Vale of Neath Ale and 
Porter, both fur home consumption and export, induces 
the Directors to make a further issue of Shares, in ad- 
dition to the present paid-up capital of 80,0002, 

Subscribers for Shares may either participate in the 
current profits rateably with the original Shareholders, 
or take a fixed and limited Dividend of Eight per cent. 
perannum. The option to be signified at the time of 
subscribing. 

The amount of 20/. per Share may be paid promptly or 
by three equal iustalments, at intervals of three months. 
Subscribers will be entitled to the beuefit of the Divi- 
dends from time of payment. 

Iniormation relative to the trade and prospects of the 
concern will be furnished by the Directors at the Vale 
of Neath Brewery, Neath, Glamorgaushire, to whom ap- 
plications for Shares may be made, or to Mr. G. W. W. 
Mason, 33, Bucklersbury, London. 


S TEWART and ROBINSON, ‘ ‘ailors, 


58, St. Paul's Churchyard. Sre WART aud Ropin- 
son in soliciting the attention of the Nobility and Gentry 
to this establishment, beg to assure those Gentlemen who 
have not yet favoured them with a tiial, they may rely 
upon being supplied with the best description of articles 
upou the mo-t moderate terms, Srewarr and Rosinson 
having obtained au exteusive counexion by their superior 
style and correct method of doing business. 

Dress — s, from i 0 to £3 10 : 
Frocks ......... Leet a 0, 
58, St. Paul’ sC hure vyard. ir diac and A 


ONES’S PROMETHEANS.— 


@F The advantages the Prometheans possess over all 
other instantaneous lights, are their extreme simplicity 
aud durability, as weither time nor climate can impair 
their original quality. They are composed of a small 
glass bulb hermetically sealed, contaiaing abont a quarter 
of a drop of Sulphuric Acid, encompassed by a compo- 
sition of the chlorate of Potash, enclosed in Wax Papers 
or Wax Tapers; the latter will burn sufficientiy long for 
sealing two cr three letters. The PROMETHEANS 
being ‘pleasant to use, and never failing in their purpose, 
they are reudered nearly as cheap as the common Luei- 
fers. To be had of all respectable Chemists, &c. or at 
the Mauufactory, 201, Strand. 


ATENT PERRYIAN PENS.— 
These Pens having been submitted to the test of 

public opinion for many years, are acknowledged to stand 
pree mineut for the g¢ reat ‘superiority f their manufacture, 
The care bestowed ia perfecting them to suit every de- 
scription of writing, reuders them cheaper than the ordi- 
hary peus at a lower price. Their adoption in the Go- 
vernment and other Public Offices, Banks, &c., with 
their great and increasing sale, is sufficient evidence of 
the his gh estimation in which they are held. Sold on 
Cards, with Medium, Fine, Extra Fine or Broad Points. 
Each Card bears the Signature—‘ JAMES PERRY & 
Co.”’ N.B. Some Pen Mauufacturers, taking adsautage 
of the immense demand for these Pens over all others, 
have been imposing spurious ones upou the public, for 
whose protection, and for the Protection of the Vatentees, 
Twenty Pounds Reward will be given ou conviction, for 
information of any person or persous infringing any of the 
propriet: urs’ patent rights 

PERRYIAN LIMP ID INK —This Ink has a flowing 
property peculiar to itself, and dees not corrode Metallie 
Peus as other Iuks. In Bottles, 6d. ls. and 2s. each. 

Suld by James Perry and Co, Pa entees and Mana- 
facturers, 37, Red Lion Square, London; also by all Sta- 
tiovers aud other Dealers in such articles, 
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THE SPECTATOR. 





Now ON’ 8vo. 1 
N ESSAY OD THE GOVERN- 
MENT OF DEPENDENCIES. 
By Grorce Cornewatt Lewis, Esq. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Just Published, 
IR ROBERT PEEL'S SPBECH 
at the DINNER given by him to his CONSTITU- 
ENTS at TAMWORTH. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Now Ready, Second an a Plates, post 8vo. 


TOUR IN NORMANDY ; WITH 
SOME REMARKS ON NORMAN ARCHI- 
TECTURE. By Henry Gatry Kyicur, Esq. M.P. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Now Ready, in demy 8vo. Price 5s. cloth lettered, 
NEW DECIMAL SYSTEM OF 
MONEY, WEIGHTS, MEASURES, and TIME, 
proposed for adoption in Great Britain. 
By Decimus Masten, Esq 
London: Smiru, Exper, and Co. 63, Cornhill. 





Now Ready, in 1 vol. 8vo. Price 7 
IGHTS, SHADOWS, and REFLEC- 
TIONS OF WHIGS AND TORIES. 
By a Country GENTLEMAN. 

** Will be perused with pleasure throughout.’ 
Monthly Review. 

T. and W. Boone, 29, New Bond Street; Onrver and 
Bovp, Edinburgh. 





SIR WALTER ~ OTT’S HISTORY OF SCOTLAND, 
CHOOL EDITION. 
In 2 thick ae bound together or separately, 
HE HISTORY OF SCOTLAND, 
from the Earliest Period to the Close of the 
Rebellion 1745-46, contained in TALES OF A GRAND- 
FATHER. By Sir Water Scorr, Bart. 
Rozert Capeie, Ediuburgh; Houston and Srone- 
maN, London. 


JARDINE’S NATU ane LIBRARY—NEW 
UME. 





This Day ‘ Published, small 8vo. Price 6s. 
HE NATURAL HISTORY OF 
me re or, POUCHED ANIMALS. 
By G. R. Wareruouse. 
Mllustr. ted by Th sty six Coloured Plates, with Portrait 
and Memoir of Barclay. 
S. Hiautey, 32, Fleet Street, Londou; W. H. Lizars, 
Edinburgh ; 3 Curry and Co. Dublin; 3 andall Bookselle rs. 

GUIDE TO WELSH TOURISTS. 

Just Published, Price LJ. cloth lettered, 
ICHOLSON’S CAMBRIAN 
TRAVELLER'S GUIDE in ev ery | — 

Third Edition, Revised by his S 
‘* The completest account of the scenery, rr atural pro- 
ductions, antiquities, and topog sraphy of Wales, that has 
been published.’’— Spectator. 
London: Loneman, Brown, and Co. 





This Day, 1 vol. post 8vo. with Wood-cuts and Twelve 
coloured Plates, Price 15s. cloth lettered, 


R. TURTON’S MANUAL of the 
LAND and FRESH-WATER SHELLS of the 
BRITISH ISLANDS. A New Edition, thoroughly re- 
vised, and with considerable Additions. 
By Jonn Evwarp Gray, Esq. F.R.S 
Keeper of the Zoological Collection i in the British 
‘Museum. 
“ The most complete view of the subject that has yet 
appeared.’’—London and Westminster Review. 
London: Loneman, Brown, and Co, 





COMPLETE ENCYCLOPZDIA OF SPORTING. 
In 8vo. illustrated with uearly 600 beautifully-executed 
Engravings on Wood, 50s. cloth lettered, 

A N ENCYCLOPAEDIA of RURAL 
SPORTS. 

By D. P. Bratye, Esq. 

** This book isa perfect library fir all lovers of country 
sports, for all couutry gentlemen, aud for all persons who 
elight in the manly aud healthy recreatious whieh are 
afforded to the inhabitauts of no country in such pertee- 
tion as to the inhabitants of the British Isles.’’— Times. 
Lendon: Loxeman, Brown, aud Co. 


Now Running, No. 1V. Price One Shilling, 
{EORGE CRUIKSHANK’S 
OMNIBUS. 
With Numerous Illustrations on Steel and Wood. 
Contents: Frights—A Peep into a Leg-of- Beef Shop 
—A Few Notes ou Unpaid Letters—Fir-t Discovery of 
Van ‘“‘ Demons’”’ Land. By Captain Marryat, C.b.— 
Fravk Heartwell; or, Fifty Years Ago (Contiutied)— 
The Muffin Man — A Tiger Hunt in England—Omnibus 
Chat— Ingenious Rogue-ries, Xe. 
Titr aud Boove, Fleet Street; and all Booksellers. 











Just Published, Second Edition, 12mo. 3s. 6d. cloth, 
NIMAL MAGNETISM AND 
HOM@OPATHY. 
With Notes, illustrative of the influence of the mind on 
the body. 
By Epwrn Ler, Esq. M.R.C.S. 
Author of ‘ A Treatise on Some Nervous Disorders,”’ &c. 

** A short, clear, and manly production.’’— Atheneum. 

* We once again recommend the work to the attentive 
consideration of the reader.’’— A’hen@um, second notice. 

** A very convincing work.”’— Literary Gazette. 

** A very clever aud popular work, exceedingly apro- 
pos. The whole abounds in learning, research, aud ob- 
servation. ”’— Monthly Magazine. 

“ Mr. Lee's little uupretending work is worthy of great 

raise. It does great credit to the Author’ s judy yinent,’ _ 
ails agh Medical and Surgical Journal. 

Also, ~— Po blished, by the Same Author, 
2mno. Price 7s. 6d. cloth, 

THE PRINCI AL BATHS OF GEKMANY. With 
au Appeudix ¢ : at Cold-water Cure. 
Also, 12mo. Price 4s. cloth, 

THE MINERAL “IENGS OF ENGLAND, and 
their CURATIVE urFICACY. With Remarks on 
Bathing and on Artificial Mineral Waters. 

Warrraxer and Co, Ave Maria Lane, 








13, Great Marlborough Street. 


NEW WORK EDITED BY “ BOZ.” 
THE PIC NIC PAPERS, 


BY VARIOUS HANDS, 
Epirep sy CHARLES DICKENS, Esa. (BOZ.) 


Is Now Reapy ror Detivery, at all the Booksellers and Libraries, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 
Illustrated with numerous Plates by Georce Crurksnann, Puiz, &c. 
Henry Coxisury, Pusuisuer, No. 13, Great MARLBOROUGH STREET. 





O ADVERTISERS.— FAMILY 

SECRETS. Ten Thousand Copies of this popu- 
lar work are Subscribed for Monthly, by Families of the 
highest respectability throughout the’ kingdom. Its 
readers mz ay fairly be calculated at 50,000, Advertise- 
meuts are received fur Insertion till the 24th; Bills 
26th of each, month. 

Fisuer, Son, aud Co. Newgate Street, London. 








Now Ready, in 1 vol. imperial folio, bound, Price 41. 4s. 
MR. J. D. HARDING'S SPLENDID NEW 


WORK, 
rFXHE PARK AND THE FOREST; 
Consisting of Twenty six Specimens of LAND- 
SCAPE SCENERY, &c. &c 
Drawn on Stoue by Mr. J. D. Harvrno himself, 
From his Original Studies (made expressly for this work.) 
London; Published by Taos. M Lean, 26, Haymarket. 





In post 8vo. Price 9s. illustrated with upwards of 80 
Engravings on Wood and 15 Folding Plates on Steel, 


TREATISE ON THE NATURE, 
PROPERTIES, AND APPLICATIONS OF 
STEAM, aud on STEAM NAVIGATION. 
By Joun Scorr Russet, M.A. F.R.S.E. 
Vice-President of the Society of Arts of Scotland. 
Adam and Charles Black, Edinburgh; Simpkin, Mar- 
shall, and Co.; Whittaker and Co.; and Hamilton, 
Adams, and Co, London: John Cumming, Dublin. 





WORKS OF ie FOR YOUNG 
SONS. 
N RS. MARKHAM’S HISTORY 4 
ENGLAND. —- Edition, 2 vols. 12mo. 12s 


MRS. MARKHAM’S HISTORY OF FRANCE. 
Fifth Edition, 2 vols. 12mo. 12s. 


III. 
MRS. MARKHAM’S HISTORY OF MALTA AND 
POLAND. 12mo. 6s. oo 


LITTLE ARTHUR’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
Fourth Edition, 18mo, 3s. half: bound. 


V. 
BERTHA’S JOURNAL DURING A VISIT TO 
HER UNCLE, Fourth Edition, 12mo, 7s. 6d. half- 
bound. 


VI. 
CONVERSATIONS ON NATURE AND ART. By 
aLapy. 2 vols. 12mo. 13s. half-bound. 


Vil. 
STORIES FOR CHILDREN. From the History of 
England. Thirteenth = 18mo. 3s. half-bouud: 


SENTENCES FROM THE PROVERBS, in English, 
French, German, and Italian. 16mo. 3s. 6d. bound. 
IX. 
GOSPEL STORIES FOR CHILDREN. Second 
Edition, 18mo., 3s. 6d. half-bound. 


X. 
PROGRESSIVE GEOGRAPHY FOR CHILDREN. 
Third Edition, 12mo. 2s. half-bound. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 





STANDARD WORKS 
FOR STUDENTS AT COLLEGE AND SCHOOL, 
PUBLISHED BY MR. MURRAY. 
BO, BS onde GREEK GRAMMAR. 


Fifth Edition, Revised. 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 


INDEX of QUOTATIONS to MATTHLZ’s GREEK 
GRAMMAR. Second Editiou, 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


MATTHLE’S SHORTER GREEK GRAMMAR. 
Sixth Edition, Revised. 12mo. 3s. bound. 
y 


GREECE GRAMMATICZ RUDIMENTA in USUM 
SCHOLARUM. Editio Tertia. 12mo. 3s. 6d. bound. 

« This Grammar, drawn up by the Rev. Charles Words- 
worth, has recently been introduced iuto the Public 
Schools of Winchester, Harrow, and Rugby Schools. 
BUTTMAN’S LEXILOGUS. Second Edition, Re 
vised. 8vo. 14s, 


VI. 
BUTTMAN’s IRREGULAR GREEK VERBS. 8vo. 
Price 7s. Gd. 
PEILE’S CHOEPHORA of ESCHYLUS, Edited, 
with English Notes, 8vo. 12s, 


VIII. 
PEILE’s AGAMEMNON of ZZSCHYLUS. Edited, 
with English Notes. 8vo. 12s, 


IX. 
MULLER’S DORIANS. Translated by Turner and 
Lewis. New Edition, Revised. 2 vols. 8vo. 26s. 


MITCHELL’s PLAYS cf ARISTOPHANES. Edited, 
with English Notes, 8vo. 1, Acharnenses—2. Wasps— 
3. Kni ghis—4. Clouds, 10s. each—5, Frogs, 15s. 


XI. 
HASE’S POPULAR GRECL: AN ANTIQUITIES. 
Feap. 8Vo. 5s. 6d. 


XII. 
COLERIDGE’s GREEK CLASSIC POETS. Second 
Edition. Feap. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


XI. 

GREEK VERBS; their Formations, Defects, and 
Irregulaiities. By ALN, Carmicnar., Classical Master 
iu the Ediuburgh Academy. Post 8vo. 8s. 6d. bound. 

Joun Mugray, Albemarle Street, 





THE NEW PARLIAMENT. 
Now Ready, in royal 32mo. 4s. 6d. morocco, gilt, 
NE PARLIAMENTARY POCKET 
COMPANION. By C. R. Dopp, Esq. 

New Edition, including complete Biographical Details 
ofthe Members of the New Parliament, of whom one 
hundred and vinety-four were not in the last House of 
Commons; together with full particulars of the recent 
Elections, the ‘polls, the registered voters in each place, 
and all the other usual information. 

Wauirrraker and Co, Ave Maria Lane. 





CAPTAIN CHAMIER’S NEW NAVAL NOVEL. 
Now Ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 


OM BOWLIN G. 
A TALE OF THE SEA. 
By Captain Freprric Cuaamier, R.N. 
Author of ‘‘ The Life ofa Sailor,”’ ‘* Ben Brace,” &e. 
“One of the best novels which has proceeded from 
Captain Chamier’s popular pen. The cureer of the imae 
ginary hero is made the vehicle for placiug before us in- 
cideutal deliueations drawn from the life of several of our 
most celebrated naval heroes — Nelsin, Collingwood, 
Jervis, &c. with a variety of other sketche 3, both real and 
ideal, forming altogether one of the most characteristic, 
spirited, and entertaining illustrations of sea life that 
our recent literature has furnished.’’--Nava/ and Mili- 
tary Gazette. 
Henry Coisury, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough 
Street, 





Just Published, a New Edition, in 1 vol. foolscap 8vo. 
Price 10s. 6d. iu cloth, 
PEERAGE FOR THE PEOPLE; 
comprising Biographical and [listorical Sketches 
of each Member of the Honse of Peers, and an account 
of the Places aud Emoluments distributed among their 
Families. Revised and Corrected up to the present 
month (May 1841.) 
By Witxram Carpenter. 
“A useful and well-timed work, written in the broad 
ant d waged manner of Mr, Carpenter.’’—Spectaior. 
Mr. Carpeuter’s able and impartial book requires no 
emamaadeine from us."’—JVestminster Revie w. 
W. Srrange, 21, Paternoster Row; and all Book- 
sellers. 





Now Ready, in 1 vol. 8vo. with Maps and Plates, 
Price 10s. in cloth, 
BRIEF ACCOUNT OF THE 
DISCOVERY OF AMERICA by the Northmen 
in the Tenth Century; with Notices of the early Settle- 
meuts of the Irish iu the Western Hemisphere, 
By Norra Luptow Beamisa, 
Author of the “ History of the German Legiou,’’ &ee 
This publication forms an indispensable introduction 
to the celebrated work of Dr. Robertson. 
* The contents will be generally found to be both new 
and interesting.’’ —Athenwum. 
T. and W. Boone, 29, New Bond Street; Oxiver and 
Boyp, Ediuburgh. 





Published by Harvey and Darton, Gracechurch Street, 
rice 7s. 

NEW DERIVATIVE and ETYMO- 

LOGICAL DICTIONARY of such English Words 

as have their Origin in the Greek and Latin Languages, 

arranged accordiay to the number of Syllables, with the 

Words Accen rted; “intended as a Guide to a thorough 

Kuowledge of Scientific, Technical, and other Terms in 

Common Use. 

By J. Rownornam, F.R.A.S. 

Author of a Guide to Spanish and English Conversation 3 
a French Grammar; French Lessous ; a German Gram- 
mar; Deutsches Lesebuch, er Lessons in German Lite- 
rature; German Dialogues; Lectioues Latine; Al- 
gebra, Xc. 





HAND-BOOK TO TRAVELLERS IN THE 
BRITISH EMPIRE, 
Illustrated with Views and Coloured Maps, 
OOKE’S TOPOGRAPHICAL 
LIBRARY, or British Traveller's Pocket County 
Directory ; containing an Accurate and Comprehensive 
Topogri aphie al and Statistical De: scription of all the 
Counties in England, Wales, and Scotland. To each 
County are prefixed a List of the Markets and Fairs, an 
Index, showing the Distance of every Town from 
Loudon, and of Towns from each other; also a copious 
TRAVELLING COUNTY GUIDE, cd ‘scribing all the 
Roads, Inns, Distances of Stages, Noble men's and 
Gentlemen's Seats, &c. formiug a Complete County 
Itiuerary. 

The Plan of this work has received poriicular appro- 
bation, from its being divided into Easy Journies; by 
which means, Persons, either Riding or ou Foot, have the 
opportunity of viev 5 which otherwise 
might be missed; aud to frequenters of the various 
Watering Piaces it will be found a m: st agreeable Guide 
and Companion. 

The Parts vary in Price from 2s. to 4s.; according to 
the size of the County ; any of which may be had sepa- 
rately. 

. London: SHerwvop, GILBERT, and Piper, Paternoster 
ow, 








Loudon: Pr inte a ~ JosErH 8 CL AYTON, of No.7 ‘F Windsor 
Yourt, Strand; and Published by him at No. 9, Wek 
lington Sireet, Strand, saturpay, l4th avausr 1841, 











